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Preface. 


The addresses in this little volume have 
been given before the Church of the Unity 
in St. Louis. The congregation, having 
found them helpful and fairly representative 
of its attitude and spirit, has desired to have 
them in permanent form. It hopes also, by 
giving them a wider circulation, to diffuse 
and promote the ideals which it reverences 
and loves and which are th® foundations of 


its organic life. 
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Our Spiritual Adeal, Centonic 
and Greek as well as 
Christian 


The poet-prophet of the modern world has 
said that 


“The sunburnt world a man shall breed 
Of all the zones and countless days.” 

E who has eyes and knows how to 
use them can see this prophecy 
in process of realization. For 
transformation of the provin- 

cial into the world-citizen is the most 
striking phenomenon of our times. The old 
isolation of nations and races is giving way, 
across all barriers men are coming together, 
and though culture and commerce are enter- 
ing into the wide life of humanity. History 
is extending the horizon of the common man 
and science is giving him a cosmic outlook. 
It is found that the literature and law, the 
art, science and religion of the various peo- 
ples of the earth are governed by the same 
laws of development, and this fact makes for 
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mutual understanding and sympathy. More- 
over, this generation is the heir of the ages, 
and all of good that the past has had is gladly 
accepted and used. No narrow nationalism, 
sectarianism or race pride prevents the 
modern man from appropriating from every 
known source all that promises to be of mate- 
rial or spiritual benefit. Our principal 
spiritual” legacies have, it is generally 
recognized, come to us from Greece 
and Judaea. The former has been our 
teacher and inspirer in the realms of art, 
science and philosophy, and the latter has 
given us our religion. To both our debt is 
simply immeasurable. But the contribution 
of neither is alone sufficient, and in different 
ways each is as precious as the other. The 
characteristically Greek ideal of self-devel- 
opment and the Christian ideal of self-denial 
are not so much antagonistic as complemen- 
tary, and both are necessary to the normal 
moral life. 

This view is not novel. Men cannot but 
feel the truth of it since they must live by it, 
although it is seldom clearly stated. Clear 
statements are not, however, wholly want- 
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ing, as the interested reader will find on 
consulting Paulsen’s ‘‘Ethies,’’ Book I, or 
Chapter VI of ‘‘The New Humanism,’’ by 
Prof E. H.. Griggs. Yet to put the matter 
in a way that will satisfy all is very diffi- 
cult. Enthusiastic Hellenists generally feel 
that justice is not done to the morally inspir- 
ing power of Greek literature, and ardent 
Christians often show a disposition to as- 
eribe to their religion every uplifting and 
ennobling influence the world has known. 
Indeed, when in an address entitled ‘‘The 
Blending of Ideals’’ I endeavored to put into 
words what we implicity feel to be the 
truth and to state what in a general way all 
admit, I was met with a prompt protest. A 
lover of Hellas exclaims with warmth, 
‘“Were not the Greeks moral?’’ Now there 
is something in this criticism, and there 
would be more if the address in question 
had pretended to treat the subject in a 
thorough way. For although it was explicitly 
stated that in Greek literature there is ethical 
teaching of the noblest kind, still the readers 
of Plato and Aristotle may with some jus- 
tice complain that the excellence and worth 
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to humanity of these consummate moral phil- 
osophers had not been sufficiently acknowl- 
edged. No one, it seems to me, can read 
these men without feeling the nobility of 
their thought and the beauty of their ideals. 
Their enthusiasm for what they admire and 
love is contagious. There are certain pages 
in the Republic in which Plato has given a 
statement of the ideal of the moral life and of 
moral education that has never been sur- 
passed. It is not possible to read them too 
often or to be too familiar with them. He 
tells us, e. g., that justice or righteousness is 
“‘eoncerned, not with the outward man, but 
with the inward, which is the true self and 
concernment of man: for the just man does 
not permit the several elements within him to 
interfere with one another, or any of them 
to do the work of others—he sets in order his 
own inner life.’’ His ideal is that of a 
graded and ordered life in which the in- 
stincts and impulses are subjected to the 
higher feelings and the whole ordered by rea- 
son. Out of the chaos of warring impulses an 
ordered life is to be produced. He speaks of 
this as ‘‘the city which is within,’’ and that 
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no disorder occur in it should be our great 
concern. Moreover, he would have men think 
on the beautiful, the true, the good, and con- 
template the noblest ideals, for he who holds 
‘‘eonverse with the divine order, becomes 
orderly and divine, as far as the nature of 
man allows.’’ 

And what is the chief concern of the Re- 
public but moral education, a discipline that 
would conduce to the realization of the high- 
est type? We may find fault with some of 
the methods proposed, but with the ideals 
never. He pleads for an expurgated scripture 
and for a censorship of literature, music and 
art, to the end that only sweet and noble 
influences should act upon the plastic natures 
of the young. God must be represented only 
as good and true. The philosopher regret- 
fully points out the moral defects of what 
was the Bible of his race, but the welfare of 
childhood constrains him. ‘‘Loving Homer 
as I do, I hardly like to say’’—how human 
that is! He will have nothing in the state 
that could corrupt the taste or morals of 
young life. ‘‘We would not have our guar- 
dians grow up amid images of moral deform- 
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ity, as in some noxious pasture, and there 
browse and feed upon many a baneful herb 
and flower day by day, little by little, until 
they silently gather a festering mass of cor- 
ruption in their own soul. Let our artists 
rather be those who are gifted to discern the 
true nature of the beautiful and graceful: 
then will our youth dwell in a land of health, 
amid fair sights and sounds, and receive the 
good in everything; and beauty, the ef- 
fluence of fair works, shall flow into the eye 
and ear, like a health-giving breeze from a 
purer region, and insensibly draw the soul 
from earliest years into likeness and sym- 
pathy with the beauty of reason.’’ The re- 
sult of such training will be as follows: ‘‘He 
who has received this true education of the 
inner being will most shrewdly perceive omis- 
sions or faults in art and nature, and with a 
true taste, while he praises and rejoices over 
and receives into his soul the good, and be- 
comes noble and good, he will justly blame 
and hate the bad, now in the days of his 
youth, even before he is able to know the 
reason why: and when reason comes he will 
recognize and salute the friend with whom 
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his education has made him long familiar.’’ 
Republic 401. 

In spite of its quaintness this seems to me 
an ideal statement of the ideal, and of such 
passages Plato is full. He is nothing if not 
a worshipper. For him the reality is the 
world of Ideas, and the Idea from which 
all other Ideas are derived is the Idea of the 
Good. The spirit of Plato is the spirit which 
regards ideals as having supreme worth and 
reality. The Platonist hypostatizes what he 
values and through his worship lives in an 
ideal world. It may be truly said of him that 
his ‘‘eitizenship is in heaven.”’ @) 

So, too, in the case of the more prosaic 
Aristotle. The reader of his ‘‘Ethies’’ must 
feel how judicious, how sane and fine it all, 
or nearly all, is. His God is the God of every 
thinker, of every man who has felt the bless- 
edness of the intellectual life expanding ever 
in the knowledge of truth. The divine life 
was for this prince of thinkers the hypostasis 
of the intellectual life. To my critic, then, 
{ would answer: ‘‘Yes, the Greeks were 
moral. Their greatest men have given a 
great part of the composite moral ideal of 
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humanity its classic expression, and we rise 
into their spiritual fellowship in proportion 
to our intellectual and moral elevation.”’ 

But into our spiritual life there enters a 
third factor which, though usually ignored, 
is of absolutely fundamental importance. It 
should be remembered that both Christianity 
and the Greek culture are importations. Now 
in the transmission of ideas it is as neces- 
sary to consider what receives as what is 
given. Ideas cannot be transferred in a me- 
chanical way from one mind into another as 
furniture is placed in a room. The mind is 
like an organism that can make use of new 
materials only by assimilating them, and as- 
similation involves transformation. More- 
over, it is a selective process, and what can- 
not be used is rejected. If, therefore, we con- 
sider merely the bequests of Hebrew and 
Hellenic genius and take no account of the 
moral instincts of the northern nations who 
have reeeived them, we will necessarily fail 
to understand the spiritual life of our mod- 
ern time. 

For it grows ever clearer that the instinct- 
ive life is fundamental, not only in animals, 
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but also in men. The moral instincts of a 
race constitute its soul, and what is not 
congenial to or compatible with them can- 
not possibly become a part of its life. They 
remain all powerful and all-determining 
through all changes of religion and cul- 
ture. A religion that contradicts or violates 
these instincts may be professed with the 
lips, but it can never govern the life. Our 
ideals spring from our inmost nature, and 
this nature cannot be put off and on like a 
garment. When, therefore, the Teutonic peo- 
ples adopted Christianity and took over the 
classic civilization as an inheritance, it is 
evident that they did so only in so far as these 
acquisitions were congenial to the Teutonic 
instincts and ideals which have necessarily 
remained the fundamental factor in their 
life. This fact is of immense practical im- 
portance, and great benfits are sure to fol- 
low from its recognition. Though long un- 
perceived, it is emerging into clearness, and 
several admirable statements of it may be 
found in recent literature. 

As with the physical sciences, so with the 
sciences that deal with the higher hnman life, 
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every step in advance makes another step 
possible. As each great invention is usually 
claimed by several men who are like the tall 
peaks of a mountain range first illumined by 
the rays of the rising sun, so a great truth 
that concerns the moral and social life of hu- 
manity is usually seen by a number of clear 
sighted thinkers almost at once. This is how 
it happens that when such truth is announced 
by a scholar in one country, other scholars in 
other countries are found to be saying sub- 
stantially the same thing. It is a great joy 
to read one’s thought in English books, in 
French and German books, not only for the 
sense of fellowship with truth lovers in all 
countries, but for their reinforcement, for 
the evidence their statements give that one 
has not wandered into the devious by-paths 
of fantastic notions, but is keeping to the 
great highway of human thought. 

Of recent statements of the importance of 
the Teutonic element in our spiritual life 
I call attention to two which seem to me 
especially clear. The first is from ‘‘The Life 
of Reason’’ by the Harvard professor George 
Santayana. According to him, Protestant- 
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ism has succeeded in northern Europe and 
among the Anglo-Saxons everywhere because 
under all its disguises it is simply the natural 
religion of the Teutonic peoples, and there- 
fore expresses the northern genius. He says, 
(Vol. III, pages 115-118), 

“‘Taken externally, Protestantism is, of 
course, a form of Christianity ; it retains the 
Bible and a more or less copious selection of 
patristic doctrines. But in its spirit and in- 
ward inspiration it is something quite as in- 
dependent of Judaea as of Rome. It is 
simply the natural religion of the Teutons 
raising its head above the flood of Roman 
and Judaean influences. Its character may be 
indicated by saying that it is a religion of 
pure spontaneity, of emotional freedom, 
deeply respecting itself but scarcely de- 
ciphering its purposes.’’ ... The professor 
thus contrasts this Teutonism with the Gos- 
pel: ‘‘The Gospel has indeed nothing pagan 
about it, but it has also nothing Teutonic; 

. . The Gospel is unworldly, disenchanted, 
ascetic ; it treats ecclesiastical establishments 
with tolerant contempt, conforming to them 
with indifference; it regards prosperity as a 
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danger, earthly ties as a burden, Sabbaths 
as a superstition; it revels in miracles; it is 
democratic and antinomian; it loves contem- 
plation, poverty and solitude; it meets sin- 
ners with sympathy and heartfelt forgive- 
ness, but Pharisees and Puritans with biting 
scorn. In a word, it is a product of the Orient, 
where all things are old and equal and a pro- 
found indifference to the business of earth 
breeds a silent dignity and a high sadness in 
the spirit. Protestantism is the exact op- 
posite of all this. It is convinced of the im- 
portance of suecess and prosperity ; it abom- 
inates what is disreputable; contemplation 
seems to it idleness, solitude selfishness, and 
poverty a sort of dishonorable punishment. 
It is constrained and punctilious in righteous- 
ness; it regards a married and industrious 
life as typically godly, and there is sacred- 
ness to it as of a vacant Sabbath, in the un- 
occupied higher spaces which such an exist- 
ence leaves for the soul. It is sentimenal, its 
ritual is meager and unctuous, it expects no 
miracles, it thinks optimism akin to piety, 
and regards profitable enterprise and prac- 
tical ambition as a sort of moral vocation. 
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Its Evangelicalism lacks the notes, so promi- 
nent in the Gospel, of disillusion, humanity, 
and speculative detachment. Its benevolence 
is optimistic and aims at raising men to a 
conventional well-being; it thus misses the 
inner appeal of Christian charity which, 
being merely remedial in physical matters, 
begins by renunciation and looks to spiritual 
freedom and peace.’’ 

“*In fine, it is the religion of a race, young, 
wistful, adventurous, feeling its latent po- 
tentialities, vaguely assured of an earthly vo- 
cation, and possessing, like the barbarian and 
the healthy child, pure but unchastened ener- 
gies. Thus in the Protestant religion the 
faith natural to barbarism appears clothed, 
by force of historical accident, in the lan- 
guage of an adapted Christianity.’’ 

Now, if this be true, it is of immense signifi- 
cance, and that it is substantially true, I fully 
believe. Certainly, it explains many things 
otherwise seemingly inexplicable. If a race 
is moved by the totality of its instincts, noth- 
ing that conflicts with them can really gain 
entrance into its life. If we are Teutons by 
nature, and the gospel is characteristically 
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Oriental, then we see at once why we are not 
and cannot be thorough-going Christians of 
the original type. This is why we invariably 
do one of two things: either we see clearly 
what original Christianity means, its re- 
nunciation of the world, its ascetic, monastic 
character, and reproach ourselves for being 
inconsistent Christians, or we keep to our 
native ideals and interpret Christianity to 
conform with them. Of these two courses of 
action, neither is satisfactory. If we choose 
the latter, we are inevitably more ingenious 
than ingenuous, while if we take the former 
we are left in the unhappy predicament of 
professing with our lips ideals which we feel 
to be not our own, and which instinet and 
common sense tell us we can not follow. In 
either case the great truth which we have 
ignored is revenged upon us. 

Another recent writer who clearly sees 
and frankly faces the situation is H. W. 
Garrod. See in his little book entitled ‘‘The 
Religion of All Good Men”’ the essay on 
‘‘Christian, Greek or Goth?’’ and that on 
‘‘Hymns.’’ The preface, I would say by 
the way, is peculiarly interesting. It re- 
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veals an author, young, thoughtful and dar- 
ing. He says that he writes now fearing lest 
in the future he may, like most other people, 
become subjected to conventional views, and 
say, not what he thinks, but what he thinks 
other people think he ought to think. ‘‘There 
is a danger that I may change my opinions. 
But there is also a danger that I may lose 
the courage of them. Ten years hence I 
may have the courage only of other people’s 
opinions. My environment is one where the 
‘shades of the prison house’ too early close 
in upon youthful enthusiasm. Sooner than 
elsewhere (he is an Oxford tutor) one ceases 
to be ‘on one’s way attended by the Vision 
Splendid,’ and begins to think and feel con- 
ventionally and academically.’’ Here, terse- 
ly stated, is the life problem of many a young 
scholar. The love of truth is his inspiration, 
but he gets his bread from an institution. He 
would be loyal to the former, but upon the 
latter he depends for the means of subsist- 
ence. To be recreant to the truth is to sacri- 
fice his manhood, while to break with the in- 
stitution is to give up comfort and influence 
for disgrace and poverty. The temptation is 
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tremendous and many there be who suc- 
cumb. 

The author’s thesis is that, while we are 
debtor both to Greek and to Jew, we do not 
owe to them either the whole of our morality 
or even the best part of it. A work on archi- 
tecture which should entirely ignore the 
Gothic would certainly be incomplete, but 
not more so than the ethical works which 
take no account of Gothic morality. It is too 
much the fashion to assume ‘‘the peoples of 
the North to have come southward in entire 
forgetfulness of all social tradition, and in 
utter nakedness of moral ideas. In this ethi- 
eal nudity these northern peoples would have 
perished, it is supposed, of exposure to a 
world demanding rules of life and conduct, 
had they not be-times clothed themselves in 
a warm flannel of Christianity, and shod 
themselves with a second-hand Hellenism.’’ 

This is a mistake. The Goth had a mor- 
ality of his own, and this not only did not 
die when he was converted, but it has lived 
on and constitutes the fundamental ele- 
ment in the more complex moral life of his 
descendants of the present day. This mor- 
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ality endeavored to realize a characteristic 
type. The Christian type is the saint, the 
Greck ideal was the sage, while the supreme 
admiration of the Teutonic peoples has been 
for the knight or gentleman, the man of 
chivalry and honor. <A frank and candid 
consideration of the matter will leave us in 
no doubt as to what our own ideals are. 
Who really wants his children to be like St. 
Francis of Assisi or Ulysses? And on 
what do we chiefly rely in the government of 
our youth except the sentiment of honor? 
And who are the utterly disreputable in our 
modern society except those who cynically 
show that they do not care to be considered 
gentlemen, men of truth and honor. Very 
characteristic of our people is the title of an 
article by a recent writer in the ‘‘Outlook’’— 
‘*The Widening Sentiment of Honor.’’ Be- 
cause this publicist believes his title justified 
by the facts, he has hope for the future of 
American society. 

Mr. Garrod’s statement is as follows: 

‘“When the Teutonic races embraced Chris- 
tianity they did so because it offered them 
something of which they were then much 
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in need. They were forever precipitating 
themselves upon the sharp and outstanding 
corners of civilization. This precipitation 
of spirit was full of dangers. The Teutonic 
nations wanted something which should give 
them pause. They needed for the moment 
the opposite of what they had and were. 
They wanted above all organization, regimen- 
tation, humanization. This Christianity of- 
fered to them. And so far as Christianity of- 
fered them this they embraced it. But you 
must take the whole fruit if you want the 
heart of it. Teutonism had to accept Chris- 
tianity in the lump. It was not practicable to 
pick and choose, nor had the Teuton (nor has 
he) the genius of eclecticism. He took over 
in a hurry the whole of Christianity. He did 
not like the whole of it when he had it, but 
he was too proud, having accepted it, to say 
so. He could never really square the moral 
ideal of Christianity with that of Teutonism. 
As he did not mean to surrender the latter, he 
endeavored to establish a modus vivendi by 
which the two ideals were left for centuries 
confronting one another in a kind of armed 
neutrality. At any moment there was dan- 
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ger of conflict between these two opposing 
forces. The official support was on the side 
of Christianity; but Teutonism could rely 
in an emergency on that secret but powerful 
succor which consists in the natural instinct 
of manhood for good sense and for what it 
knows it cannot ultimately do without... . 
The Teuton is an official Christian. He pays 
to Christ the service of his lips, but not that 
of his life. I de not mean that he is a hy- 
poecrite, though he must and does often ap- 
pear so to non-Teutons. He is a genuine 
Christian up to a certain point; but he is 
not a Christian so far as Christianity, faith- 
fully followed, would leave no place in his re- 
ligion for the satisfaction of demands made 
upon him by the world and the flesh which a 
cogent and right instinct tells him to be legit- 
imate. More than that: he honestly believes 
himself, since he is not of very fine or subtle 
perceptions, to be a full Christian. He mis- 
takes his mildly Christianized Teutonism for 
Teutonic Christianity. He is not aware how 
much what he ealls the transition from Teu- 
tonism to Christianity was merely an ex- 
change of name. Christianity is the official 
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designation of his religion: but his creed con- 
sists really in the best of Teutonism plus so 
much of the religion of Christ as does not 
conflict with that.’’ 

All this would be clearer than it is if we 
were not accustomed to extend the name 
Christian so as to cover everything that we 
admire and call good. But to realize its sub- 
stantial truth, it is only necessary to take up 
the New Testament and, as far as possible, 
laying aside the impressions received from 
the many sermons you have heard explaining 
it, read its pages till the spirit of it takes 
possession of you. Then you will realize that 
while the teaching is in part universal and 
human, it is yet pervaded by the thought 
and feeling of the Orient. The spirit that 
inspired the pages of the Gospels is that of 
renunciation of the world, and not at all that 
of enthusiasm for what are really your main 
interests, of getting on, of establishing homes 
and rearing families, of promoting art and 
science and earthly well-being. 

Turn now abruptly to your own life and 
consider the ideals which you are trying to 
foster in your children. Do you not wish 
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them a career of earthly success, happiness 
and honor? Do you not seek to inspire them 
with a sense of personal dignity and worth? 
Do you not desire to see them free and cour- 
ageous in their bearing, with a chivalrous re- 
spect for woman and a readiness to defend 
the weak, and fulfilling their duties to city, 
state and nation? That is, your ideal is a 
life of chivalry and honor which appeals to 
and represents your instincts, and which is 
Teutonic rather than Oriental. Such a life is 
more akin to the ideal Greek life than to that 
of primitive Christians, but it differs also 
from that. The races whose ideal was the 
tricky Ulysses would not have understood 
the stories of King Arthur and his knights, 
while to us the crafty Greek seems rather 
rogue than gentlemen. His cleverness awak- 
ens no admiration in the hearts of our youth 
whose ideals have been nourished by stories 
of real gentlemen, such as Sir Thomas Moore, 
Sir Philip Sidney, Washington and Robert 
K. Lee. 

The nearest approach, perhaps, to the Teu- 
tonic ideal of the knight and the gentlemen 
is the ideal of the Japanese samurai. How- 
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ever strange it may seem that in peoples 
who in so many respects are unlike the 
springs of action should be in large measure 
the same, this is nevertheless the case. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Inazo Nitobe, Professor in the 
University to Kyoto, Bushido, the name 
which the Japanese give to the ensemble of 
the ethical ideals that govern their lives, is 
best translated by the word chivalry. It 
means the ‘‘Precepts of Knighthood,’’ the 
noblesse oblige of the samurai class. The 
samurai were the flower of the nation, and 
their ideals have spread by contagion 
through the whole mass. For, says Prof. 
Nitobe, ‘‘ Virtues are no less contagious than 
vices,’’ and ‘‘no social class or caste can re- 
sist the diffusive power of moral influence. 
.. . The samurai grew to be the beau ideal 
of the whole race .. . . In many ways Bushi- 
do filtered down from the social class where 
it originated, and acted as leaven among the 
masses, furnishing a moral standard for the 
whole people. The Precepts of Knighthood, 
begun at first as the glory of the elite, be- 
came in time an aspiration and an inspira- 
tion to the nation at large. ... Seratch a 
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Japanese of the most advanced ideas, and he 
will show a samurai.’’ 

What then are these ideals which are the 
natural goals of moral effort of the Japanese 
race? They are those which are expressed 
in the men we admire. They are ideals of 
rectitude, courage, benevolence, politeness, 
sincerity, self-control, loyalty and personal 
honor. The ultimate sanctions appealed to 
are the ‘‘inborn sense of shame at all wrong 
doing, and of honor in doing right.’’ In the 
education and control of their youth the final 
appeal is always to the sentiment of honor, 
and seldom indeed does it fail of the desired 
response. Thus we are told that a strike of 
college students was ended by two questions 
put by the Director: ‘Is the professor with 
whom you are dissatisfied a worthy charac- 
ter? If so, you ought to respect him and 
keep him in school. Is he weak? If so, it is 
not manly to push a falling man.’’ And it 
has been found that the most effective means 
of reclaiming a back-sliding Christian con- 
vert is to appeal to the loyalty he has sworn 
to Christ as his new master. 

These ideals are native to the Japanese 
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people, and rest upon what is deepest in 
their life. With profound insight, Prof. Ni- 
tobe says that Bushido, ‘‘the animating 
spirit, the motor force,’’ of Japan is ‘‘the 
totality of the moral instincts of the Japanese 
race, and as such is coeval with our blood.’’ 
This being clear, we can understand him 
when he says that these instincts have not 
been changed by contact with alien peoples 
and religions. Bushido borrowed from Con- 
fucius its forms of expression, its nomen- 
clature, and from Buddhism a method of con- 
templation, but its inner life remained the 
same. ‘‘Every alien form of thought but 
helped to swell the volume of our ethical sen- 
timents, without diverting their direction or 
changing their essential quality.’’ 

Nothing more clearly reveals the nature of 
a people than its literature of inspiration. 
Tell me what inspires you and I will tell you 
what you are. That which inspires does so 
because instinct answers its call. What then 
are the stories, poems, and histories that 
have the greatest power to stir our own 
hearts? The English author mentioned 
quotes two passages as characteristic expres- 
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sions of the Teutonic spirit,—one from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher’s Bonduea, and the other 
from Emerson’s Essay on Self-Reliance. Of 
the latter he says: ‘‘In the emphasis which 
it lays upon the necessity of courage and 
self-dependence, in the demand which it 
makes upon the sense of honor in a man, it 
is neither Christian nor Greek, but North- 
ern.”’ 

The passage quoted contains Emerson’s re- 
marks upon prayer. 

The selection from Beaumont and Fletcher 
is as follows: 


‘‘Cease your fretful prayers, 

Your whinings and your tame petitions: 

The gods love courage armed with confi- 
dence, 

And prayers fit to pull them down; weak 
tears, 

And troubled hearts, the dull twins of cold 
spirits, 

They sit and smile at . . . Hear how I salute 
them :— 

Divine Andate, thou who hold’st the reins 

Of furious battle and disordered war, 
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And proudly roll’st thy swarty chariot 
wheels 

Over the heaps of wounds and carcasses, 

Sailing through seas of blood: thou sure 
steeled sternness, 

Give us this day good hearts, good enemies, 

Good blows on both sides, wounds that fear 
or flight 

Can claim no share in.’’ 


No one with the blood of northern nations 
in his veins but is moved by these stirring 
words. This spirit pervades the poems of 
Browning. Take, e. g., the following from 
his ‘‘Prospice’’: 

‘‘Wear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 

The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 

J am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the 
storm, 

The post of the foe; 

Where he stands, the Arch Fear in a visible 
form, 

Yet the strong man must go: 

For the journey is done and the summit at- 
tained, 
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And the barriers fall, 
Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon be 
gained, 
The reward of it ail. 
I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 
I would hate that death bandaged my eyes, 
and forbore, 
And bade me creep past. 
No! let me taste the whole of it, fare like my 
peers, 
The heroes of old.’’ 


Or take the last lines of ‘‘ Asolando:’’ 


“*Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 

‘Strive and thrive!’ cry Speed,—‘fight on, 
fare ever 

There as here!’ ”’ 


This is the spirit of much of Tennyson. It 
is the soul of the northern races for whom 
life is an adventure that speaks in his 
“Ulysses ;’’ 
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‘‘My mariners, 
Souls that have toil’d, and wrought, and 
thought with me— 
That ever with a frolic weleome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads—you and I are 
old: 
Death closes all: but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 


It may be that the gulfs will wash us down: 
It may be we shall touch the happy isles. 


.. . that which we are, we are; 

One equal temper of heroic hearts, 

Made weak by time and fate, but strong in 
will 

To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.’’ 


This trumpet call is heard in Lowell’s 
‘‘Crisis,’’ surely one of the noblest and most 
inspiring poems in our language, in his 
‘‘Glance Behind The Curtain’? and ‘‘Com- 
imemoration Ode.’’ In all these and many 
others that could be cited there breathes the 
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spirit of courage, of vigor and joy in strug- 
gle, that knows that life is a fight and does 
not regret it. Such poems appeal to what is 
basal in our nature. When we read them, 
the old Teutonic heart leaps within us. 
Now if this position is well taken, then it 
follows that it is futile in educating our 
young people to try to make Orientals out 
of them. We shall never succeed so long as 
we practically say to them, ‘‘ Your instincts 
are all wrong. You ought not to admire the 
ideal of chivalrous courage and knightly 
honor, nor endeavor to realize that type. The 
Oriental ideal of the saint, who has re- 
nounced the world because he feels that 
‘friendship with the world is enmity with 
God’ and that contemplation is better than 
striving, is the ideal you should pursue.”’ 
The fact is that we run against nature. Our 
instincts are on the whole healthy and to be 
trusted. They need discipline, refinement 
and control, but they are the core of lfe, 
and the refusal to acknowledge them is folly. 
There is much of Christianity that is beauti- 
ful and indispensable, and we have no 
thought of giving it up, but, devotion to the 
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Oriental ideal is not and cannot be the whole 
of our spiritual life. 

For my part, I freely confess that I have 
never been able to read ‘‘The Imitation’’ by 
a Kempis. Such aspirations as I actually 
have are other than those there expressed. 
How few of the hymns in our hymn books do 
we ever sing, and of how few indeed can we 
honestly sing all the stanzas! Why should 
it be thought strange that church services 
are not as interesting as we wish they were? 
We spend six days in the endeavor to make a 
success of our life in this present world, in 
the home, the school, in business or in the 
public service, and when on Sunday we look 
through the hymn book, we find that most of 
the hymns are expressions of feelings that 
we do not have. What have we to do with 
golden gates and angels? And why should 
we sing about them on Sunday when we do 
not desire them through the week? Only 
saints should sing those songs, saints who are 
the ideal types of a very real piety, though 
not of the kind to which our nature deter- 
mines us. The thought may occur that per- 
haps we ought to feel this way, and cannot 
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because we are low creatures for whom this 
tone is too high. But it is not really so, and 
we should see to it that as soon as possible 
our religious services are altered so as to ex- 
-press the real admirations and native ideals 
of the people for whom these services are in- 
tended. 

In a measure this applies also to the serip- 
ture readings which are usually a part of a 
church service. There are many very beau- 
tiful passages such as the twenty-third psalm 
and the thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians which appeal to practically everybody, 
since love and trust are neither Christian 
nor pagan, but universal and human. But it 
is different with many passages of the Gos- 
pel and Paul’s letters. How foreign the 
spirit they express is to what is fundamental 
in our life, not merely our physical but also 
our higher life, has been pointed out by the 
English philosopher Bradley in the Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethies for October, 1894. 
I do not quote the passage, for the critic is 
not sympathetic, and I do not wish to lose the 
sympathy of my readers. Those of them who 
are curious can look it up, and those who 
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have not thought much about this matter are 
advised to read the New Testament once 
more and find, if they can, any approval of 
our devotion to science and art, to the de- 
velopment of industry and the conquest of 
nature. The result will be surprising. They 
ean hardly fail to see that while ‘‘the moral- 
ity of to-day rests on the family, on property, 
and the nation,’’ in Christianity of the orig- 
inal Oriental type all these things are slight- 
ed and disparaged. For both Paul and Jesus 
marriage and the family were a permitted 
second best, the ideal being something else, 
and what they had to say on the subject is 
no longer read in the churches. 

As religious teachers and supporters of 
churches we are naturally loath to recognize 
these facts, but since men must face them 
sometime, is it not best that we do so now? It 
is not our fault that these things are so, and 
it is foolish to feel resentful toward those 
who point them out. We are to remember 
that nothing good ever comes of ignoring the 
truth, and that no religion is higher than 
truth. Moreover, shiftiness, reluctance, eva- 
sion, and fear are a sad mistake from the 
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point of view of policy. For nothing, after 
all, appeals to the finest of our youth like 
frankness, and what we ought to do, it seems 
to me, is to cease asking our young men to 
worship, not their own native ideals of cour- 
age and truth, of chivalry and honor, but the 
ideals of men of alien race who were facing 
conditions which have long since passed 
away. From the same principles it would 
seem to follow that we ought to refrain from 
trying to make Protestants, i. e., Teutons, of 
Italian Catholics, Turkish Mohammedans, 
Hindus and Chinese. Our nearest spiritual 
kindred appear to be the Japanese. Possibly 
they might get the real spirit of Protestant- 
ism, but if so, it is because they have it now 
in large measure. 

‘“What is wanted now,’’ says Garrod, ‘‘is 
that we should frankly accept this conquest 
of the northern races, live openly under the 
government of their ideals, identify ourselves 
with these ideals, and develop them. As it is 
we dissimulate. I would say then—Let us not 
be ashamed to acknowledge that by which we 
really live.’’ All this is sane and fine. I 
would disagree with him, however, when he 


? 
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says that we should ‘‘cease to call ourselves 
Christians when we do not follow Christ.’’ 
A story is told of a man who was present at 
a revival service and who, when asked if he 
were a Christian did not fully understand but 
replied, ‘‘No, I’m a Swede.’’ The author 
quoted would have us say, ‘‘No, we are not 
Christians, we are Swedes, Germans, English, 
or Americans of north European descent.’’ 
But this would be going too far. We are 
Christians in the sense that the Christian 
ideal of self-sacrifice is a precious and indis- 
pensable part of our spiritual life, and there 
is no good reason why we should not have all 
good things so far as these are compatible 
with one another. There are, it is true, some 
natures that feel compelled to be exclusive in 
their admirations and jealous in their wor- 
ship. Their racial and national feelings have 
not yet been widened, are not yet universal 
and human. There are good people of the 
Oriental Hebraic type among us who have no 
interest in and no sympathy with the classic 
civilization and its gifts to the modern world. 
And there are Greek and Roman minded 
men to whom everything Oriental and He- 
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brew is uncongenial. But the spiritual ideal 
of most of us is really composite. 

This ideal, though it really governs our 
lives, is implicit, and what is most needed is 
that it shall become explicit and avowed. For 
the noblest religious feeling is perfectly con- 
sistent with clearness of insight, sound sense, 
and the frankest possible acknowledgment 
of the truth. Indeed, it would probably be 
promoted among those who seldom or reluct- 
antly attend church if scripture and sermon, 
hymn and prayer, could express that com- 
posite ideal which gives direction to our lives. 
This includes the Greek ideal of the sage, of 
the wise man whose life is ordered by reason, 
who worships order and beauty, whose genius 
expresses itself in science and art and the 
great thoughts of philosophy; it unites with 
this the Teutonic ideal of the gentleman, 
brave, chivalrous, true, prizing personal 
honor more than life, taking life strenuously, 
and facing with courage and joy life’s in- 
evitable struggles; and with these it blends 
the Christian ideal of the saint, who over- 
comes evil with good, who maintains a stead- 
fast good will to all, and whose most sacred 
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picture is that of a man dying on the cross 
for his ideals with the prayer for his tor- 
mentors, ‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.’’ 

Although disputations about names are 
not worth while, there are historic and prac- 
tical reasons for continuing to accept and 
use the Christian name. To reject it would 
imply that we reject the sublime beauty of a 
life of love and self-sacrifice. But when it 
is accepted, it should be taken as synonymous 
with all that is nobly and beautifully human. 
We need not be provincials, but citizens of 
the world, accepting gladly and making a 
part of our life every ideal, every inspiration, 
every beautiful example and noble truth that 
comes to us from any of God’s children of 
any age or race. To combine these ideals, to 
adjust the claims of the principle of self- 
development and that of self-sacrifice, to 
bring all that was refining from classic 
Greece and morally elevating from Judaea 
and incorporate them in a life moved by the 
moral instincts of the Teutonic race, is not 
easy but it is necessary. It is your task and 
mine as students of the great art of life. 


Religions Goucation, 


DUCATION is of two kinds, that 
which supplies information and 
trains and develops the powersof 

; body and mind, and that which 

shapes admirations and nourishes ideals. 

The one gives power and equipment, while 

the other, by determining the life-purpose, 

decides upon the end for which they shall be 
used. What boys and girls can do depends 
upon what they know, what they will do de- 
pends upon what they admire. It is knowl- 
edge that gives power, but it is the ideal 
that determines the direction of life. The 
aim of intellectua! education is clear, accu- 
rate, and adequate ideas; that of moral and 
religious education is such an appreciation 
of values that the best things are prized most 
and other things estimated at their relative 
worth. Neither alone is sufficient, and we 
need a clearer appreciation of the fact that, 
however important it is that children should 
acquire a knowledge of the objects and pro- 
cesses of nature and of the events of history, 
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it is still more important that they should 
become reverent, impartial, and devoted 
seekers after truth. The aim of moral and 
religious education is not to acquaint young 
people with certain ideas and doctrines to be 
henceforth 

‘‘Held as an infant’s hand 
Holds purposeless whatso is placed therein.’’ 

It is rather to develop in them the love of 
truth and to impledge them to the spirit of 
progress, so that with their greater oppor- 
tunities they shall go far beyond our achieve- 
ments, that they may always walk in the 
direction of the world’s progress and take 
their places in the front lines of the world’s 
work. Moral education aims to inspire loy- 
alty to ideals which shall keep the young in 
the path of progress when they have passed 
beyond our love and care. It strives to bias 
them in the direction of the true, the noble, 
and the good, and to save them from vulgar- 
ity by developing in them good habits, high 
tastes, and a love of the best. 

And this moral education becomes relig- 
ious when young people are made to feel 
that loyalty to the beautiful ideals of a noble 
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life, to the best self, is loyalty to God, to the 
divine life which wells up within our con- 
sciousness, when they are taught to realize 
that their native love of the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, and their sense that 
they are made for a life guided by these 
ideals, is simply the impulse of growth be- 
come conscious. To be religious means to 
appreciate the significance of moral aspira- 
tion, to understand that our striving after 
perfection is the presence in us of the"power 
which has lifted us above the animal realm 
and made us to be men, and which is now 
urging us to further heights. It is simply to 
conceive of our own life in the highest way ; 
to know in our hearts that the divine is only 
another name for the ideally, perfectly hu- 
man. The religious life, therefore, far from 
being something unnatural, is our natural life 
in its higher ranges, in the development and 
exercise of its noblest and finest powers. And 
irreligion, in this view, means arrested de- 
velopment, incompleteness, a falling short of 
our full humanity. 

These conceptions guide the educational 
work of the Unitarian Church. In this work 
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we solicit the active co-operation of all lib- 
eral parents. We ask and expect it because 
the service we seek to render is of the high- 
est order and even indispensable. The pos- 
session of health, wealth, and intelligence is 
by no means sufficient to insure success and 
happiness. Countless young people who have 
these things make shipwreck of their careers 
because they admire the wrong things, be- 
cause they cherish a false conception of life, 
because they are without a noble purpose and 
a high ideal. Now to nourish the ideals 
which ennoble human lives, which are indis- 
pensable to real happiness and success, is pre- 
cisely the function of the Sunday School and 
Church. Of course they cannot do this work 
alone; but, if properly supported and ade- 
quately conducted, they can greatly assist 
the home, which must always remain the 
main source of all that is best and noblest, 
finest, sweetest, and most ideal in this world. 

As to methods of instruction, it is gener- 
ally well understood that ideals spread by 
contagion from life to life, and not by talking 
about them, by moralizing, or through cate- 
chisms or Biblical instruction. The main 
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thing is the attitude and spirit of the teach- 
er. If the one who instructs the children is 
filled with the spirit of good will, of love of 
truth, of admiration for the beautiful and 
noble, these high enthusiasms will pass over 
into the young lives, whatever be the content 
of the lesson. If the teacher is without them, 
he may convey knowledge of facts, but he 
cannot teach religion. For religion which is 
a spirit of reverence, of trust, of hope, and 
love, is ‘‘catching’’ and is never transmit- 
ted in any other way. 

There are no facts the mere knowledge of 
which develops that devotion to high pur- 
poses and ideal aims which is called here re- 
ligion. Young people might conceivably 
know as much about the Bible and about 
Christian doctrines and history as a whole 
divinity faculty, and not necessarily be mor- 
ally better for such encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge. Religion is not a matter of knowledge 
of fact; it is a question of attitude, of the 
individual’s sense of values, of the ideals that 
eive direction to his life. 

On the other hand, just as knowledge with- 
out ideals is insufficient, so noble purposes 
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need illumination. They are likely to suc- 
ceed best in living the good life who have 
rational conceptions of what the good life is, 
whose ideals of morality, of the Bible and 
the Church, have been purified from supersti- 
tion. In the Sunday School, therefore, in- 
struction is given on all these subjects. The 
chief reason for teaching the Bible is that it 
is not only a good medium of religious in- 
struction, in the sense that in dealing with it 
the teacher’s love of truth and admiration 
for heroic and beautiful lives may be ex- 
pressed as well as in treating any other sub- 
ject, but also that it has played so great a 
part in the life of civilized peoples that it 
eannot be ignored, and it is not being ade- 
quately taught elsewhere. For children 
either to be ignorant of this great literature, 
to scoff at it, to make an idol of it, or to 
regard it in a mystical or superstitious way 
is a misfortune. Our aim is to give them a 
rational notion of it as the literary expres- 
sion of the religious development of the He- 
brew people through more than a thousand 
years. The older classes, especially, are 
made acquainted with the constructive re- 
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sults of the Higher Criticism, with the main 
outlines of the growth of the great religious 
ideas of our race. The development of the 
idea of God is traced from the time of the 
Book of Judges, when he was regarded as a 
tribal or national deity with a local habita- 
tion and a name, up through more civilized 
times when the prophets taught their people 
to think of him as the God of righteousness, 
to the culmination in Jesus’ thought of God 
as Good Will whose service consists in purity 
of heart, in hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, in struggle toward the ideals of perfee- 
tion, and in human helpfulness and _ love. 
Studying this ancient literature as an evolu- 
tion, we thus avoid the moral confusion aris- 
ing from an ‘‘indiscriminate use of the 
Bible,’’ which, as Mr. Martineau says, ‘‘fills 
the mind with a mixed mass of true and self- 
contradictory ideas, both of religion and 
morals.’’ The children learn that the gods 
erow better as the people do, and under- 
stand that the literary deposit of each age 
necessarily reflects the stage of moral devel- 
opment which that age has reached. And, 
while they appreciate the fact that they must 
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reserve their admiration for the purified 
ideals of truth and goodness which are the 
fruit of the whole past life of our race, they 
yet have a sympathetic appreciation of the 
earlier stages of religious progress and a 
sense of fellowship with the upward-lookers 
of all ages. An effort is also made to show 
the advance that has been taking place since 
the New Testament was closed, the growth in 
tolerance, charity, and the sense of fellow- 
ship and kinship, and to make clear the 
historical significance of the ideals for which 
the liberal church ventures to stand, and of 
its attempt to combine the moral and re- 
ligious life of aspiration with perfect intel- 
lectual freedom. And then, having taught 
the best the world now knows, we point to 
the future, assuring the children that our 
present ideas will be corrected, expanded, 
and supplemented as knowledge grows from 
more to more. 

Furthermore, one main purpose of our 
educational work is to correct the tradi- 
tional ideas of morality and the good life. 
The notion lingers that religion summons 
men to self-suppression, to asceticism, and an 
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interest in the unworldly and unreal. Its 
eall is, therefore, unwelcome, since our 
deepest craving is for self-expression, 
for greater fullness of life. Now it 
is our endeavor to foster a more ra- 
tional conception, to make it perfectly 
clear that the most complete self-expres- 
sion is precisely the aim of all education, 
whether intellectual, moral, or religious. In 
our view the moral life is simply the organ- 
ized life, the life in which our native im- 
pulses are not denied their rights, but in 
which they are ordered, the highest ideals in 
control at the top, and all other tendencies 
active in their proper places, including the 
fundamental animal needs at the bottom. The 
ideal is that of a graded life in which all 
natural functions occupy in the seale the po- 
sition their relative importance demands. 
Discipline does not, therefore, mean asceti- 
cism or a narrow life, but rather escape from 
inner disorder, from the riot of insubordi- 
nate impulse. Out of the chaos of instincts, 
tendencies, and needs with which life begins, 
our constructive moral task is to build a per- 
sonality, to organize the passional forces of 
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human nature, to create an ordered inner life, 
which Plato calls ‘‘the city within.’’ 

We do our utmost to make our young peo- 
ple understand that real goodness is just the 
most complete living, and that the bad man 
is not bad because he is strong, but because 
he is not large enough and has not insight 
enough to see the precious things that are 
injured by his willful actions. What is 
called selfishness is really a lack, a failure to 
appreciate the situation, to become social and 
human, and to live the life of the race. It has 
been truly said that ‘‘The egotist is not more 
than a man, but less than a man.’’ So, too, 
the unselfishness to which we call our young 
people is really the result of an expanded 
self, of a life that is not blind to all but a 
few interests. We urge upon them the con- 
ception that the right is at bottom the ra- 
tional, is that which, all things considered 
and all interests regarded, is the wisest and 
best thing to do, is that which, when we know 
’ our own hearts and when our whole nature 
expresses itself, we ourselves most want to 


do. 
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Such, then, are our aims,—to teach rational 
ideas of the Bible, and of the nature of hu- 
man nature, to make it clear that the right 
is not the arbitrary, but the rational, and 
that goodness is simply another name for 
the amplest expression of human life, and 
above all to lead our young people to rever- 
ence and trust, to hope, to love and service, 
to the attitude that gives to our human ex- 
istence dignity, beauty and joy, serenity and 
peace. 


« 


@he Chorvoughtave of Lite, 


HE study of nature is based on 
the assumption that there is an 
order of nature which may be 
discovered, that that which 

is studied is intelligible, that the processes 

going on around us, processes through which 
the world has come to be what it is, can be 
understood. The problems of science are 
but parts of one great problem, and as its 
solution advances our thoughts are widened 
and our lives enlarged in that we become 
aware of the cosmie setting of human life, of 
man’s place among the infinities. The pro- 
blem of the astronomers is that of stellar evo- 
lution, of aiding us to frame some conception 
of the formation of our system and of the 
planet whose history is studied by the geolo- 
gists. The biologists’ problem is that of the 
origin and development of life, while mental 
and social life form the province of the psy- 
chologists and sociologists. The conviction 
that the cosmos is a physical order is growing 
and the prestige of science is immense. There 
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is in the popular mind an ever clearer per- 
ception of the fact that human life and wel- 
fare depend upon an understanding of natur- 
al processes. 

In the world of personal relations, how- 
ever, the idea that there is a moral order is 
in many cases rather a wish than a belief. 
Life is so complex and there are so many 
standards of suecess that thought becomes 
confused, and doubt arises as to the wisdom 
of devotion to moral ideals. Our young men 
see that wealth and the prestige it brings are 
frequently gained by the shrewd and un- 
serupulous, and are at times tempted to think 
that, though ideals are beautiful, they have 
so little relation to reality as to be rather a 
hindrance than an aid to success. Hardly 
anything is more important than our con- 
clusions on this subject, for the obvious rea- 
son that if the world of personal relations 
really is a moral order, the attempt to live as 
if there were no such order must necessarily 
be futile, and lead through suffering to final 
defeat. Jf there is a process which auto- 
matically eliminates those who refuse the 
guidance of moral ideas, then it is a matter 
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of supreme practical importance to clearly 
recognize this fact. And those who are able 
to read aright the lessons written in the great 
book of life know that this is so. They see 
clearly that the moral laws, far from being 
unrelated to human life, are simply certain 
conditions of that life. 

To understand this it is only necessary 
to consider the experiences of men, to ob- 
serve the lines on which they have tried to 
live and the results, to note well what the 
nature of things permits us to do. If all di- 
rections are being tried, and there is only 
one in which we are allowed to travel, the 
inference is clear: this is the thoroughfare 
of life. And this is what we actually find. 
There is one pathway and only one along 
which we may proceed without being hurled 
back, without meeting suffering and defeat. 
Many instructive experiments have been 
tried, and the result has been that over all 
roads but one might be written the words, 
‘“‘No Thoroughfare.’’ 

This way is, first, the way of devotion 
to noble ideals of manhood and womanhood. 
Thus, only those who take this way can at- 
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tain to love and friendship, which are among 
the most precious of the prizes of life. One 
of the happiest experiences mortals ever 
know is to visit after long absence the homes 
of friends and find one’s place secure, to 
meet everywhere welcoming, joyous faces 
and expressions of love and trust. And when 
this happens, one must be dull not to see 
clearly that this mutual love of friends, with 
all its beauty and joy, is conditioned on the 
faithfulness of both parties to the ideals of 
truth and honor and noble living. Let one 
be disloyal to the manly and womanly life, 
let him slip down from the high plane of 
endeavor to be faithful to the beautiful ideals 
which seem like a divine lure upward, then 
grief and sorrow and averted faces take the 
place of the glad expressions of affection. 
It is not, therefore, a matter of choice, it is 
not that we may or may not be loyal to the 
highest and yet enter into the kingdom of 
love and friendship; the word is must, and 
he who would enjoy all that these beautiful 
relations have to offer simply must comply 
with their moral conditions. To use theologi- 
cal language, we may say that though we 
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want love and friends more almost than any- 
thing else in the world, God gives them only 
to those who are loyal to the ideals we can- 
not help but revere. It seems, then, that 
these ideals are not merely beautiful things 
to be worshipped, but that their relation to 
the order in which our human lives must find 
a place is such that only by following them 
can we reach our natural goals. 

Among the greatest achievements of eivili- 
zation is the modern home, the chief source, 
perhaps, of human happiness. The heart of 
man knows nothing more sacred, more dear. 
Yet, it, too, has its moral conditions; and 
those who disregard those conditions and yet 
hope for domestic happiness, are simply unin- 
telligent. That husband and wife and broth- 
er and sister, that each member of the home 
should think first of others, that unselfish 
love should inspire the family group, is not 
merely an ideal, an admirable moral prin- 
ple to be praised, but that may be disregard- 
ed; it is not merely what the ethical and re- 
lgious teacher says to us, but it is what the 
nature of things says to us, it is a statement 
of fact. The only course that the stream of 
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tendency, the power behind evolution, the 
moral order, permits those to take who would 
have homes and happiness is that of unselfish 
love. All around us are the wrecked lives 
of: those who have tried to proceed along 
some other route than this great thorough- 
fare of life. Much is said of the evil of di- 
vorce. But in many if not in most cases the 
decree of the court merely recognizes 
the divorce that has already taken 
place; the ruin has already been wrought; 
love and sympathy have perished, and 
the home does not exist. The _ trag- 
edy is not in the decree of the judge, but 
in the death of love and the wreck of human 
hopes and happiness, of which his decree is 
merely the social recognition. And when we 
seek for the cause of this suffering, this do- 
mestic failure, how often in the last analysis 
it is simply this—the husband or the wife, or 
both, entered upon and pursued the hfe in 
common thinking only or chiefly of self, of 
how much was to be gotten out of the rela- 
tion, and not of the happiness of the other. 
When human beings take this course, they 
are not allowed to follow it; the universe 
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defeats them. We are made for love, and 
homes and happiness are not to be had on 
any other condition. 

It is not for the sake of ethical laws that 
this needs to be made plain. They will take 
care of themselves. We never really break 
them any more than we can break the law of 
gravitation: what happens is that we are 
broken on them when we seek to live as if 
they were not. It is pathetic to think how 
hard it is for men and women to learn this 
lesson, but learn it we must, and any church 
or school that efficiently teaches it renders 
to our race a service of incalculable value. 

The only path that is open for humanity is 
that of reasonableness and regard for others. 
There are many who have been born to 
wealth, many who in the business or labor 
world have a temporary lease of power, who 
are seeking further success in some other 
directions. The native ability of these men, 
the resources they control, and the power 
they hold insures them a certain prestige, but 
their actions and their scornful indifference 
to those ideals which are meant to give our 
lives direction show them to be ignorant men, 
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ignorant about what is after all the most im- 
portant matter. Often they occupy the posi- 
tion of leaders, but because they do not know 
the way, we all suffer. The situation in San 
Francisco, for instance, seems at present very 
much confused, but among all the uncertain- 
ties and differences of opinion of sincere men, 
one thing is at least perfectly plain: This is 
that much, very much of all that the people 
of that afflicted city have had to suffer in the 
last few years has been due, not to earth- 
quakes or fires, not to iron laws of social 
evolution, but simply to the fact that so many 
men of wealth and influence, so many em- 
ployers of labor and leaders of organized la- 
bor, have tried to proceed to success along 
some other way than the only one God per- 
mits. That is, in plain language, bad men, 
bad because ignorant, have trusted in deceit, 
and have foolishly thought that they could 
hold advantages unfairly won. They sought 
to advance the interests of themselves or 
their class through actions detrimental to 
their fellows, ignoring the great law of re- 
action. Hxcited partisans do not think clear- 
ly, but one must be blind not to see that ex- 
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cess begets excess, that violence produces 
violence. When employers think to destroy 
labor unions, when they take unfair advan- 
tages and hope to keep them unmolested, 
when they sacrifice men to dividends, one 
is filled with wonder at their unintelligence. 
Likewise, when organized labor grows tyran- 
nical and insolent, when it does not keep its 
contracts and considers itself only, it alien- 
ates public sympathy and meets final defeat 
with a certainty as absolute as if the moral 
law of the case were a law of nature. And 
what, indeed, is it but just that? What avails 
it to fight with the cosmos? What kind 
of a world is this in which only temporary 
success can be won by those who leave the 
path of devotion to duty, to truth and honor 
and reasonableness and regard for others? 
Over and over we hear stories of men and 
organizations trying to live as if ideals were 
only ideals and were out of relation to the 
nature of things, and the sequel to the story 
is always discomfiture. We need not, there- 
fore, be afraid that if we do not exert our- 
selves goodness will die out of the world, for 
the world takes care that only those who re- 
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gard its moral laws shall succeed. We are 
made for truth and righteousness, and God 
will not let us live in any other way. 

The thoroughfare of life is also the way of 
courage. That fear is folly and moral 
cowardice disastrous grows clearer every 
day. It is always a mistake to take counsel 
of our fears. The way is ever open for the 
man of resolute courage, but it is closed for 
all others. Goethe knew this well. Speaking 
of the New Testament, he expressed his es- 
pecial fondness for the legend which tells of 
Jesus walking on the water. It is as follows: 
‘“And when Peter was come down out of the 
ship, he walked on the water, to go to Jesus. 
But when he saw the wind boisterous, he was 
afraid; and beginning to sink, he cried, say- 
ing, Lord, save me. And immediately Jesus 
stretched forth his hand and caught hin, 
and said unto him, O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?’’ ‘‘This,’’ said 
Goethe, ‘‘is one of the most beautiful legends 
and I love it best of all. In it is contained 
the great lesson that man through faith and 
fresh courage will come off victorious in the 
most difficult undertaking, but he is straight- 
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way lost when the least doubt overtakes 
him.’’ Timidity is one of the most unfor- 
tunate of weaknesses. The creeper is always 
and everywhere and necessarily a failure, be- 
sides being inwardly of all men most mis- 
erable. Inward peace, the happy conscious- 
ness of self-respect, and security of all kinds, 
physical, mental and moral, are the reward 
of courage. The way of fear is not the 
thoroughfare of life. God gives us nothing 
worth while when we are afraid. 

The way of life is furthermore the way of 
prayer and energetic striving. Let me ex- 
plain. Nothing comes to those whose inner 
longing for it is weak. In Charles Rann 
Kennedy’s powerful play, ‘‘The Servant in 
the House,’’ little Mary says to Robert, 
‘‘Well, it’s like this: if you only wish very 
hard, everything comes true.’’ This is what 
Manson, the servant in the house, had said 
to her in reply to her question, ‘‘Do you be- 
lieve in wishing?’’ ‘‘Everything comes true, 
if you wish hard enough.’’ The substantial 
truth of this saying is illustrated daily in 
careers of young men. When they do not 
succeed their failure is due very often, if not 
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generally, not so much to lack of capacity or 
of opportunity, as to feebleness of desire and 
infirmity of will. The people who would 
merely like to have things do not get them; 
those who want them do. Our social system 
is imperfect, yet its prizes are within reach 
of men of average ability who show by their 
energetic striving that they really, earnestly 
want them. The nature of things has not 
provided that weakness and _ inefficiency 
should inherit the earth, but it has provided 
that those who seek shall find. 

I wish all the boys and girls in the coun- 
try could realize that this applies in the case 
of their desire for an education. A recent 
editorial in the Christian Register clearly 
states the case as follows: 

‘‘The colleges are opening throughout the 
country ; and many eager boys and girls are 
looking on from a distance, and wishing that 
the rich opportunities of college life and 
training were at their disposal. If they only 
knew it, they are waiting for them. During 
hundreds of years, men and women have been 
founding colleges and libraries, providing 
courses of instruction and endowments, of 
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which the intention has been to make educa- 
tion a gift to all who should come after them. 
Let any eager youth longing for knowledge, 
but seeing nothing before him but a closed 
door, go straight forward, working, studying 
and knocking for admission, and he will be 
surprised to see how the doors open, one after 
another, although only one at a time. He 
will find the way prepared for him from 
the beginning to the end of such education 
as the world furnishes. No healthy, honest, 
industrious boy or girl need hesitate to go 
forward with money or without money. Har- 
vard University, Yale University, the State 
Universities, and many smaller colleges un- 
derstand the case, and are prepared to meet 
it. In ways honorable to all concerned, pro- 
vision has been made for all ingenuous youth 
who desire the education which the highest 
institutions furnish.”’ 

Another ideal to which men can not safely 
be indifferent is that of joy. Joy is, of 
course, an index of health and exuberant 
vitality, of love and success, but it is also a 
means to the attainment of these ends. We 
are made for truth and justice, for love and 
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honor, but we are made also for joy. The 
dispirited, joyless life is in the nature of 
things largely a failure, for to work without 
heart, without hope and happiness in one’s 
task, is to have one’s own energies paralyzed 
and discourage the co-operation of friends. 
Despondency is as contagious as courage, and 
in order to inspire confidence in those with 
whom one must work it is essential, as Emer- 
son said, to keep the victorious tone. There 
are several reasons why we sometimes fall 
into a joyless life, of which one of the most 
important is the fatigue of the organism 
caused by the nervous strain of modern life. 
It is not possible to be happy or to do good 
work when one is overtired. Recent re- 
searches indicate that excessive fatigue de- 
ranges the mechanism of life and brings 
about a pathological condition. There are 
many who are never thoroughly rested from 
one vacation to another, whose nerves are al- 
ways too near the surface, the result being 
that they are like children who sit up too 
late at night, good children, perhaps, but too 
ready to ery. With others the trouble is a 
distorted view. They habitually generalize 
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from the transient evils and occasional trage- 
dies of life, instead of from the deeper ten- 
dencies that are moving the old world stead- 
ily and grandly onward into light. These 
need the poet’s words— 


‘‘Look backward, how much has been won; 
Look round, how much is yet to win! 

The watches of the night are done; 

The watches of the day begin.’’ 


It is true that 
‘“We see not yet the daylight clear, 
But we can see the paling night.”’ 


What a tremendous pressure, then, is there 
to keep us in the way of truth and love, of 
reasonableness and regard for others, of ener- 
getic longing and striving and of joy in it 
all! Suecess and the open door for those who 
take this way, the way lighted by ideals, and 
wretchedness and final defeat, in spite of all 
temporary and partial successes, for those 
who press forward along any other! We 
must, therefore, be true, sincere and honest; 
we must have courage and put far from us 
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downheartedness and fear; we must love and 
think of the happiness we can give to others 
rather than of what we can get out of 
them; we must press onward, straightfor- 
ward, trusting that the energetic and resolute 
will always find an open door; and, so far as 
possible, we must find joy in life’s activities. 
And it is not the preacher or the Bible merely 
that says this to us; it is the universe itself. 
It is simply a statement of the demands of 
the moral order, an exposition of certain es- 
sential conditions of our welfare and prog- 
ress. The moral order is just as real as the 
physical, and infractions of law are not over- 
looked in one case any more than in the 
other. It thus appears that the moral life, 
the life that is guided by the ideals it is 
our nature to revere, is in one of its aspects 
simply the rational life. For in all that con- 
cerns the higher happiness and success of 
each one of us, it is just as foolish to disre- 
gard the moral conditions of life as it is to 
ignore physical laws. Ideals, then, are not 
merely beautiful things to be admired and 
worshiped; there is no pathway open for us 
except in their direction. Those who have 
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consecrated their lives, their young manhood 
and womanhood, to truth and honor, to love 
and service, to courage, hope and joy in 
striving, may press forward through all be- 
wildering circumstances they may have to 
meet, with the consciousness that they have 
taken the great thoroughfare of life, that 
they are working with, not against, the eter- 
nal laws, and that the universe is on their 
side. 


The Religion of Civilization. 


T would be strange indeed if the 
World’s Fair, which has been 
so much in our thoughts as well 
as before our eyes this summer, 

should not, at least by way of illustration, 
come into some relation with our religious 
thinking. The great Exposition interests 
people about in proportion to the extent and 
complexity of their interests and their in- 
sight into its significance. It profits most 
those who see with their minds as well as 
with their eyes. 

There are two facts which it seems to me to 
illustrate and to bring home to the mind with 
inealeulable force. Of these, the one is hu- 
man progress and the other is the unity of 
the world’s life. The former must be appar- 
ent to all, the serial arrangement of some ex- 
hibits being especially designed to bring the 
spectator to a vivid realization of the fact. In 
other cases, the crude beginnings of industry 
and art are set side by side with the finished 
specimen products of modern skill. Certain- 
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ly, the achievements of humanity are aston- 
ishing and encouraging. Whether we con- 
trast primitive means of communication and 
transportation with the modern, or the beat- 
ing of the tom-toms in the Igorrote Village 
with the music of Handel and Bach in Fes- 
tival Hall, the thought of the progress actual- 
ly made produces a feeling of mingled won- 
der, satisfaction and hope. And as a church 
we are especially interested, since the pur- 
pose of our associated activities is to promote 
certain phases of that forward movement of 
humanity ; that is, its intellectual, moral and 
religious side. 

Of at least equally profound significance 
is the other fact illustrated by this assem- 
blage of the products, processes and repre- 
sentatives of civilization—the unity of the 
world’s life. Isolation and detachment were 
the peculiarities of human life in the past. 
The first groups were small and their mutual 
relations few and insignificant. Living in 
narrow valleys, in mountain fastnesses, in 
forest depths and islands of the sea, each 
small people tended to be sufficient to itself 
and to develop its own peculiar life. It had 
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its own language, traditions and customs, 
and incipient social and political institutions. 
Between these small groups there was almost 
constant warfare, with the result that life 
was precarious and undeveloped. The his- 
toric tendency has been toward the forma- 
tion of larger social aggregates. One great 
factor in the process of nation-building has 
been war. As the small groups expand they 
come into collision; then there is conflict, 
the result that the conquered tribe is en- 
slaved or reduced to serfdom. The group 
thus arising is not only larger, but also more 
complex, since a governing class is super- 
posed upon a class in subjection. As this 
compounding process continues, tribes are 
welded into nations, small nations into large 
ones, and these again into empires. 

The mixture of blood was often an advant- 
age, and in spite of all the cruelty and suf- 
fering the process has involved, the result 
has been a wider life for man. Alexander’s 
triumph meant the spread of Greek ideas and 
civilization over a large part of the then 
known world. The Roman empire, too, was 
not without its compensations of a similar 
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kind. Later, the contact of Crusaders and 
Saracens broadened and stimulated the intel- 
lectual life of Europe. The victorious armies 
of revolutionary France and of the Empire in 
their march over Europe brought not only 
defeat to the several governments, but also 
helpful, progressive and uplifting ideas to 
the populations. They assisted in the trans- 
formation of subjects into citizens. Of 
course, war was not the only factor in the 
process, even when it was useful, and to-day 
it is a menace rather than a help to civiliza- 
tion. It had its function, however, in the 
ages when the passionate attachment of men 
to their tribal customs and local traditions 
rendered them refractory material for social 
and political progress. 

In recent times the growth of international 
commercial relations and the development of 
transportation facilities and the means of 
communication have tended not only to make 
the peoples of the world more and more mu- 
tually dependent, but also to make them con- 
scious of this dependence. Immense quanti- | 
ties of the products of our farms and cattle 
ranges go across the Atlantic to feed millions 
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of people, who except for us would suffer 
hunger, and American manufactures are sold 
and used the world over. On the other hand, 
we draw upon every country and every clime 
for the necessities and comforts of life. The 
tea we drink comes from India, China or 
Japan; coffee from the tropics, our winter 
furs from farthest North. Before breakfast 
we read about what happened yesterday in 
eastern Asia, and in the evening papers the 
record of Europe for the same day. 

The appliances of civilization are becom- 
ing a universal possession. Hach nation 
wants the best that all the other nations can 
produce. The newest lands are not behind 
the old. The finest farm machinery in the 
world is to be fond in Nebraska, Dakota and 
California. The builder of a hotel in San 
Francisco consults the best architects, and 
travels through the greatest cities of the 
Hast, observing every improvement and con- 
venience, in order that his building may rep- 
resent the accumulated knowledge and finest 
skill of the world. When the University of 
California was about to reconstruct its plant, 
the architects of America and Hurope were 
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invited to compete. The designs submitted 
were compared, and when the choice was 
made, it was in the conviction that in this 
way the best thing at present possible was 
secured. The Japanese are with extreme 
rapidity providing themselves with the appli- 
ances of civilization, and adopting the latest 
and most improved methods. Experts from 
the foremost countries are here at the Fair 
studying the products of the intelligence and 
skill of other countries. They have keen 
eyes for any advances made, and their fertile 
minds are very open to suggestion. The re- 
sult is that the progressive nations go for- 
ward almost abreast. 

Indeed, as Pierre Loti says, the time is 
coming when we shall have made the world 
alike from one end to the other, and travel 
will bring nothing novel. There will no 
doubt be a loss in picturesqueness. The in- 
terest in the wild peoples from the Philip- 
pines, Africa and South America is due to 
the differences in their life, dress and ways 
from our own. Yet the tendency is for these 
differences to disappear. By and by our 
barefooted sultans from Moroland will have 
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but one wife; they will wear dress suits, read 
and write books, ride in Pullman ears and be 
assimilated to the rest of us. It will be a bit 
less interesting, perhaps, but it will be merely 
incidental to the great fact that the world’s 
life is becoming one, an organic whole, and 
that the best products of the earth, whether 
natural or manufactured, are to be enjoyed 
by all. 

Less apparent, though not less interesting 
or important, is another fact which the Ex- 
position as a whole, and especially the recent 
Congress of the Arts and Sciences, has im- 
pressed upon us, namely, the unity of man- 
kind’s intellectal life. So long as a nation is 
developing in comparative isolation, its 
intellectual activity is expended largely on 
its own affairs and in the working over of 
its own mythology and its own traditions. 
But when once men turn to the study of na- 
ture they begin to read from the same book ; 
and as they familiarize themselves with 
natural processes they grow into general con- 
ceptions which inevitably bring them togeth- 
er. Science is profoundly unifying in its ten- 
dency, since its workers are impelled by the 
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same spirit, use the same method, and come 
to substantially the same results. Science is 
co-operative and social; there is one republic 
of letters, one world-state and world-citizen- 
ship of scholars. Difference in language is 
the main barrier, but this is easily surmount- 
ed. Men of science live one life. In their 
common work national boundaries are for- 
gotten. A discovery is made in one country ; 
it stimulates research by other scholars in 
other countries, who advance still further the 
outposts of knowledge into the realm of the 
unknown. 

Because of its unifying power, science 
should be an even greater factor in 
education than it is. Its tendency is 
toward one international, universal fel- 
lowship of the intellectual hfe. It is 
ignorance that divides, but knowledge 
and the love of knowledge that unite. Al- 
though there is lively discussion there are 
no sects in science; for while men may rep- 
resent different views, they are as anxious 
to have set forth all the evidence against as 
for a theory under discussion, the sole end of 
their efforts being to ascertain truth; and 
even though his own surmises and theories 
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prove to be erroneous, when truth is finally 
discovered the scientific man rejoices in the 
result. Having made the interests of truth 
his interests, its victories are evermore his, 
and he cannot fail, however a problem is de- 
cided, to be on the winning side. 

The interesting question now arises, does 
this tendency to unity include also the re- 
ligious life? And if so, is it yet so feeble 
that marked results can be looked for only 
in the remote future? I am sure that very 
definite answers can be given to these ques- 
tions and that the situation is not so discour- 
aging as at first sight appears. <A priori ar- 
guments are not worth much, but they are 
not altogether worthless, and, since life is 
one, it does not seem possible that men who 
reach substantial agreement in their thought 
of the world can forever remain apart in 
matters of religion. For religious feeling 
finally depends upon the total thought of life 
and the world, upon our most general con- 
ceptions as to what is true. The intellectual 
life and the emotional life are not unrelated, 
are not carried on in separate and detached 
compartments. We ought to expect, there- 
fore, that progress would mean unity of feel- 
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ing as well as of thought, and, as I shall 
show, this is what we actually find. 

Undeniably, there are facts that may be 
cited against this view. There is, for exam- 
ple, the tendency to differentiation, active in 
religion as in all life. Not only are there 
several great religions which divide the al- 
legiance of men, but, to consider the case 
of Christianity alone, one of its most evi- 
dent and striking characteristics is its ten- 
dency to split up into contending sects. Of 
Protestantism alone, there are at present 
about one hundred and fifty varieties of 
enough importance to be named, and in each 
church there are different wings or branches. 
The most recently formed bodies, such as the 
Salvation Army, have already divided. More- 
over, the tendency to differentiation is not 
losing strength, and, apparently, there will 
ultimately be as many creeds as individuals, 
as many ideas of what is true religion, or 
Christianity, as there are thinkers. 

Then, there are many people who appar- 
ently regard religion as an anachronism. For 
them there is no question of progress towards 
religious unity; what is more likely, they 
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think, is that we shall outgrow religion alto- 
gether. Whether they are right or not de- 
pends wholly upon a definition, upon what 
religion is considered to be. And unless a 
distinction can be justly drawn between its 
vital essence and its local accidents and tra- 
ditional forms, there can be little question as 
to the correctness of this view. If religion is 
inseparably associated with ancient Hebraic 
conceptions of the universe, it can have for 
educated men little more than a historical 
interest. For generations the intellect has 
been occupied with the successive modifica- 
tion of old traditions, with the reinterpreta- 
tion of ancient doctrines. Now, however, our 
conceptions of the universe have been so 
transformed by science that the old doctrines 
have altogether lost their interest, and the 
old questions are obsolete. Moreover, it is 
impossible to go back and be children again. 
The revolution in thought will be more and 
more nearly universal and complete. 

How is religion to survive this apparently 
tremendous break in development? If it is 
to continue to live, what is the principle of 
continuity? Can any but a fantastic defini- 
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tion of religion apply at once to the views of 
life and attitude toward the universe of a 
Moro priest and German scholar, of a fetish- 
worshiper and a philosopher of religion? The 
answer is not so difficult as might appear. 
While there is, of course, no justification for 
choosing one of the many definitions of re- 
ligion that have been formulated, and de- 
elaring it alone to be absolutely correct, I 
may say that the student of the history of re- 
ligion who deals with the subject in the spirit 
of science, i. e., with the aim of understand- 
ing it, tends to regard it as ‘‘man’s effort to 
get into right relations with God.’’ This feli- 
citous definition of Dr. Savage applies not 
only to all forms of Christianity, but to all 
kinds of religion known, existing or historic. 

Whether men are at the lowest or highest 
stages of culture, they all realize that there 
is a power in the world that conditions their 
lives, and on which their welfare depends. 
The difference is in the conceptions they hold 
of that power, or powers, and the means they 
employ in their efforts to get into right rela- 
tions therewith. The savage trusts to charms 
and incantations, his enlightened brother to 
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science and morality ; but the principle is the 
same. To cultured men the means employed 
by the lower uncultured races seems arbi- 
trary and magical; there is no obvious con- 
nection between human welfare and the use 
of amulets or ceremonial observances. And 
with the growth of intelligence and moral 
feeling, the tendency is to lay more and more 
stress on morality and less and less upon 
ceremonial, as a means of getting into right 
relations with the power that lives in the 
world and on which our lives depend. Yet 
the use of rites is still insisted upon; some, 
for instance, insisting that baptism is a con- 
dition of the remission of sins. And most, if 
not all of the churches, while emphasizing 
the importance of the good life, insist that it 
is not enough. There must be a profession of 
faith, or ecclesiastical ordinances must be 
complied with, or there are sacraments which 
must not be ignored. 

Now we have simply carried to the limit 
the tendency in the Christian Church to em- 
phasize the moral and drop the ceremonial. 
Our friends in the older churches have the 
root of the matter in them, and we are not 
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opposed to them on the main point. We 
share their passion for righteousness and re- 
joice in their devotion to the good. The dif- 
ficulty is that besides promoting the good 
life, each also insists on certain things which 
others regard as nonessential, and it is this 
latter fact that separates the churches from 
one another and excludes us from all. One 
says ‘‘Live a good life, and believe the doc- 
trines of the Presbyterian church ;’’ another, 
‘Live a good life, and be baptized for the re- 
mission of sins,’’ and so on all through the 
whole long list of denominations. Affection 
for traditional doctrines, ceremonies and 
usages is such that these good people cannot 
unite on that which they have in common, 
and which to us seems the sole thing of im- 
portance. The great significant fact is that 
all have a positive attitude; all believe that 
our own little lives are embraced in a larger 
order which it is supremely important to re- 
gard. The outlook is, however, hopeful; for 
according as religious men emphasize the im- 
portance of knowledge and right living as a 
means of adjusting human life to the divine 
order, do they tend to come together, and to 
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perceive through all their differences the 
unity of the religious life. 

The fact that we have accepted, not reluc- 
tantly, but gladly and without reservation, 
the truths of science, has not altered our 
fundamentally, and, may I not say, necessa- 
rily, religious attitude. For we are as sure 
as ever that there are conditions to human 
life and welfare, that there are laws or pro- 
cesses of nature and life which are the order- 
ly ways of the power that is behind and in 
the world. To find out what these processes 
are is the aim of science, and it is essentially 
religious, for the purpose of it is that we may 
know how to live aright. So far as our minds 
are concerned, there is but one way to get 
them into right relation with God, namely, 
to learn what is true. But since science is 
but another name for ascertained truth, for 
‘‘Kknowledge set in order,’’ it follows that 
scientific study, or the learning of the results 
of such study, is the means we must depend 
upon for adjusting the intellectual part of 
our life to reality. 

As to the feeling side of our nature, can 
there be the slightest question on the part 
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of any one that it is in harmonious relation 
with the highest when we supremely love the 
true, the beautiful, the good? And the moral 
life, the life that regards the constitution of 
things, that is dominated by the love of truth 
and right, and governed by the noblest tend- 
encies and strives unceasingly to approxi- 
mate the ideal of manhood and womanhood 
—must not this hfe be in right relations with 
God? 

But such a life is simply the normal hu- 
man life! Certainly, and herein lie the 
beauty and value of this conception. The 
long development of religious thought 
through the centuries and millenniums has 
led to this view that the religious life, the 
life that is in harmony with power that lives 
in the universe, is simply the normal human 
life, natural in the best sense, the life that 
grows ever in the qualities that we agree 
upon as being of supreme worth. To learn 
truth, to love, to be good, to strive for the 
right and just, is religious, and it is so be- 
cause it is the life that the conditions de- 
mand, the life that is right relations with 
reality, with God. 
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If this were the arbitrary and peculiar 
view of a single person, it would not possess 
the value that it actually has as the present 
goal of evolution of religious thought. Nor 
is it merely an ideal. To this position thou- 
sands of thinking men and women have al- 
ready come, although in some cases they 
hardly think of themselves as religious, and 
do not know that there is a religious fellow- 
ship that rests upon this basis. To one of 
the greatest of the European scholars present 
in St. Louis during the Congress of the Arts 
and Sciences was put the question, ‘‘Do you 
think the time will ever come when it will be 
possible for a man to be a minister of religion 
in a community, neither Protestant nor Cath- 
olic, and having only an historical interest in 
sectarian questions and divisions, just as one 
may now be an artist or man of science?’’ 
The answer was affirmative. He thought the 
time far off, but that such an ideal is valu- 
able as showing the direction in which we 
ought to go. 

But, as a matter of fact, for some this 
time has already come. These conceptions 
are familiar, and upon them we are basing 
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our lives. Our fellowship, though small, is 
more and more coming to occupy this posi- 
tion, and only as it does so has it any future. 
There are two conceptions of the Unitarian 
Church: (a) as the separated liberal wing of 
the Congregational Church, and (b) as a free 
fellowship of men and women who are relig- 
lous in the sense above described. In the 
fate of the former, the world takes no in- 
terest and has no interest. The days of sect- 
building are, I trust, nearly over. Person- 
ally, I could not bear the name Unitarian in 
the former sense. How could a young man 
retain his self-respect among men of science 
and philosophy, men who are seekers for 
truth, who live in the world-fellowship of 
the intellectual hfe, if he had to regard him- 
self as the representative of some petty sect, 
as living his intellectual and religious life 
within the limits of some small sub-section of 
a sub-section of a division of some particular 
religion? Such a position cannot inspire en- 
thusiasm, but is, in fact, intolerable. If the 
conception of such a ministry should by any 
possibility prove attractive to any young 
man, the fact that he could cherish such an 
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aspiration would be conclusive evidence of 
his unfitness for the work of a religious 
teacher in the present age. 

But for a church, a religious fellowship, of 
the other kind, there is the greatest need. 
Our religious instincts survive all changes of 
thought, and it is therefore important that 
those whose thoughts no longer run in the 
old channels, who have reached other and 
truer views of life and the world, should 
realize that these views also are susceptible 
of religious interpretation. We wish to grow 
in knowledge of the truth, but not to out- 
grow the reverences that sanctify and enoble 
human life. We long to know what is true, 
that we may do what is right, and we desire 
to have the emotions which the contempla- 
tion of truth brings. It is the conviction 
that this, our appropriate attitude, is essen- 
tially religious, that holds us together, and 
inspires our common activity. 

There are many people who, in their per- 
sonal development, have reached a stage of 
unconscious preparedness for such a fellow- 
ship, but who are not aware that such a fel- 
lowship actually exists; for, most unfortu- 
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ately, there is a popular impression that the 
urpose of our church is to fight against doc- 
i\rines in which, except in a purely historical 
way, we are not even interested. Only the 
other day a gentleman explained to me that, 
whereas he once thought that the salvation 
of the world depended on its acceptance of 
the doctrines of his chureh, he has now come 
to believe in what he ealled ‘‘the gospel of 
truth.’’ That is to say, that humanity will 
be able to overcome the evils by which it is 
afflicted and advance to a higher life only 
as it learns the laws that condition its exist- 
ence and progress. But that is substantially 
our own position. Our life is a transaction 
with God, with the power that we cannot 
conceptually formulate, but which is in and 
through all things. And whatever may be 
obseure, this is certain,—that we are relig- 
ious, that we come into right relations with 
the power that lives in the universe, just so 
far as we understand its processes and keep 
its laws. Interpreted in this way, the moral 
life, the life that accords with reality, is the 
religious life, and the pursuit of truth, the 
end of which is the proper conduct of life, is 
an essentially religious activity. 
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The value of such a conception is very 
great. He who has reached it is no longer 
‘driven by the wind and tossed,’’ but has 
found his bearings, and walks sure-footedly 
in this life. It insures intellectual progress ; 
for, since there is always more to learn, and 
since the adjustment can always be im- 
proved, it is evidently man’s proper business 
to learn and grow. Finalities are out of the 
question, and ideas embalmed in formularies 
are valuable merely as marking the stages 
over which thought has travelled. 

To be religious in this sense is to intelli- 
gently appreciate the past, and to heartily 
sympathize with the forward movement of 
humanity in the present, and to work and 
hope for the future. If, in one sense, this 
conception is new, in another it is very old, 
for it is the product of the whole preceding 
development. It has been maturing through 
the centuries. Born out of the past, to it 
belongs the future. For it is civilization in 
religion and the religion of civilization. 


G@he Ideals of the Church of 
the Unity. 


j] LEARNESS of thought is one of 
the goals of the human spirit. 
There is no rest in confusion, 
and the mind strives unceas- 
ingly for clear and consistent views. A 
distinction that illuminates a _ problem 
or removes an obscurity brings with it a 
feeling of peace and joy. Moreover, to know 
one’s own mind, to have a definite purpose, 
to clearly conceive the end to be attained, is 
not only a subjective good, but a condition 
of successful living. We are always uncer- 
tain about a young man’s prospects until he 
has entirely made up his mind about what 
he wants to do. Things have a way of con- 
spiring to aid him who knows perfectly well 
where he wants to go. Indeed, one of the 
greatest needs of men in all times and places 
is leadership. Rare and beyond all price is 
the service of the real leader who can aid his 
fellows in transforming their confused no- 
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tions into thoughts with clear edges, into use- 
ful working-conceptions of life. 

And this will remain as true in the future 
as in the past. For thought begins in ob- 
scurity, and the law of its growth was truly 
stated by Herbert Spencer—it evolves from 
the indefinite and incoherent to the definite 
and coherent. Often a truth lingers long in 
the nebulous stage: it is vaguely felt before 
it is clearly seen. Reason grows out of in- 
stinct, and the imagination produces luxu- 
riant growths of myth and legend before it is 
disciplined. Only later does the critical in- 
telligence awake and the pruning process of 
reason begin. 

When, therefore, the trained and disci- 
plined imagination begins its constructive 
activity, it finds the ground already occupied 
by the naive creations of the past. And these 
have not merely become familiar to the mind, 
but in many cases also they are intrenched 
in religious feeling, customs and institutions. 
This is why they are so difficult to dislodge. 
While physically speaking we are all in the 
same world, intellectually each lives in his 
own thought of the world, and to seek to 
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change this thought is like asking a man to 
leave his home. 

Nevertheless, this change must be made. 
We are growing into thoughts that are so 
much truer, that work so much better, and 
that are so manifestly necessary steps in our 
progress, that we simply cannot afford either 
from inertia or from affection for tradi- 
tional conceptions to attempt to maintain 
these conceptions unchanged. 

Yet mental progress is an organic growth 
Our ideas for the most part are not new 
logical structures erected on cleared ground, 
but they are formed by reshaping uncritical 
notions of spontaneous growth or received 
from tradition, i. e., from the storehouse of 
ideas formed by the uncontrolled imagina- 
tion of past generations of men. The result 
is inevitable confusion and instability. 

And in this confusion men linger longer 
than they would if a love of truth or a long- 
ing for logical consistency were supreme in 
their lives. But the fact is that they have 
other interests which interfere, and the en- 
thusiastic leader who attempts to simplify 
life by ignoring these interests usually comes 
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to grief. For instance, it is one of the com- 
monplaces of religious thought that Protes- 
tantism is essentially unstable, that it is in 
a logically untenable position, that it cannot 
halt forever between the two positions to- 
wards which its different tendencies point. 
The alternatives are, as was said long ago, 
Rome or reason. Ultimately there must be a 
frank avowal of the liberal position and a 
surrender of every authority but truth, or 
there must be a return to the principle of au- 
thority, that is, to the Catholic Church. 
This is so clear that it is hardly disputed, 
but so-called practical and supposed relig- 
ious reasons prevent action. Meantime, the 
attempt to hold two irreconcilable views of 
the world leads to much more or less wilful 
obseurantism and desperate methods of in- 
terpretation on the part of professional 
guides of the people, and to either painful 
confusion or indifference on the part of the 
people themselves. The bewilderment and 
perplexity in which so many find themselves 
is thus easily accounted for by their historic 
situation. A venerable scheme of thought, 
dear by reason of its familiarity and its 
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associations, is being replaced by a world 
view which, though truer and of greater 
practical advantage, is yet new and strange. 
By reason of their largeness and grandeur, 
the new conceptions are more difficult to 
grasp: they cannot command in their sup- 
port the natural reverence men have for the 
old and the traditional, and their poetic 
beauty and religious significance are not yet 
understood. It thus happens then that many 
people are caught in the transition: they can- 
not really go back, and they lack the courage 
to go forward. 

This statement of the situation is also a 
statement in part of the reason for the exist- 
ence of the Church of the Unity. Every re- 
ligious organization maintains itself and does 
its work because it thinks it is needed. And 
surely since it thinks that it can render 
a service, it may state its purpose with per- 
fect modesty and propriety. This being true, 
we say that this church is here because amid 
all the confusion of religious thought we are 
at least perfectly clear as to our own intent. — 
Our position is clear-cut and definite, we 
know where we are and where we wish to go. 
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We have found our way out of the wilder- 
ness, and offer friendly help to those who are 
troubled by doubts and perplexities they 
cannot resolve. 

Let it be understood, then, that we are not 
apologists for any system, that we are not a 
sect differing but slightly from many others, 
that we are not the representatives of a very 
attenuated form of orthodoxy. The basis of 
our organization is entirely different. Ques- 
tions of creed or belief simply do not come 
in: in our view these are private matters. 
There are those who suppose that we protest 
against the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
unique divinity of Jesus. But that is a mis- 
take. We have no quarrel with anybody’s 
belief. Every man ought to be honest in his 
thinking, believe what seems to him true, 
doubt what seems doubtful, reject the obvi- 
ously false, and he is entitled to have his 
opinions treated with respect. If, then, our 
fellowship is not based upon acceptance of 
common doctrines, what is its foundation? 
The answer is direct and clear. We are here 
to cultivate in ourselves and our children 
and to promote in the community loyalty to 
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certain ideals—ideals of truth, beauty and 
goodness, reverence, justice and love. These 
are our goals, the objects of our devotion, 
and it is because we think that consecration 
to these ideals is religion that we call this a 
church. 

Devotion to the noblest human ideals in 
perfect intellectual liberty—upon this foun- 
dation we are trying the experiment of build- 
ing a church. There are many churches 
which offer a religious fellowship but more 
or less restrict liberty, and there are many 
liberal-minded men and women who are en- 
joying liberty in isolation. This church is 
unique in that it seeks to combine those two 
things most precious to man, fellowship and 
liberty. 

Nor is devotion to the ideals which should 
give our lives direction an arbitrary founda- 
tion for a religious association. For that 
which is deepest in a man is, not his knowl- 
edge, his opinions, his philosophy or belief, 
but his appreciations, his estimates of worth, | 
his scale of values. These are the core of 
-human nature: they determine our character 
and attitude to the world. The profound- 
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est question is not ‘‘Do you believe this or 
that to be true?’’ but do you love truth 
enough to seek it earnestly and reverently 
and to follow courageously and joyfully 
wherever it may lead, and is it of such worth 
to you that you are ready to sacrifice on its 
altar old prejudices and traditions however 
dear? The men who answer this question 
alike are brothers, however great the differ- 
ence in their particular opinions; they are 
essentially of one spirit and ecan_ profit 
greatly by their mutual fellowship. 
Moreover, they need each other. ior com- 
munity in ideals does not of itself insuré suf- 
ficient likeness in ideas to make co-operation 
possible. Discussion is necessary not only 
that we may understand each other, but that 
we may be clear as to our own intent. Often 
we are at strife because we do not know what 
we mean, and the disagreement disappears 
when through friendly discussion our ideas 
emerge from their vagueness into clearness 
of outline. Goodness of heart is not the same 
as clear knowledge of what is practically 
wise, but men who are devoted to the ideal 
of steadfast good will, who ceaselessly seek 
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the true while pledged beforehand to accept 
it to the uttermost, and who are accustomed 
to meet together for the purpose of having 
the moral and practical aspects of great pub- 
lic questions brought to their attention, are 
surely most likely to find the path of life. 
This need of fellowship has been forcibly 
stated by Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt. He says: 
‘The religious life of the unchurched un- 
questionably suffers from the effect of too 
much isolation, too violent reaction, too lit- 
tle systematic training. A lack of spiritual 
nurture, of guidance and direction, of stim- 
ulating fellowship, and of well arranged 
ethical instruction for the young, prevents a 
healthy development. There is need of the 
inspiration that comes from being brought 
frequently into contact with great ideas, 
lofty ideals, and worthy examples. Men 
grow when their horizons widen, their minds 
pursue expanding thoughts, their hearts re- 
spond to generous sentiments, their wills are 
moved and strengthened by the sight of noble 
deeds’’ * * * “‘The masses of the unchurched 
are in need of regularly recurring opportuni- 
ties to gain stimulus for the inner life. Hav- 
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ing drifted away from the church, they too 
often stand alone, with none to help them 
with their problems and their burdens. 
Though perhaps unconscious of the fact 
themselves, they resent the unnatural isola- 
tion, become bitter in spirit, harsh in their 
criticisms, negative in their conclusions. 
Rightly rebelling against obsolete beliefs and 
superstitious practices, they are not seldom 
utterly unable to discriminate between the 
soul of truth and its perishable embodiment, 
between the insincerity that will not see the 
new truth, the stupidity that cannot see it, 
and the conservatism that will not commit it- 
self until it has correlated the new discovery 
with the truth that hid in the old error. This 
lack of judgment, found at times in minds 
of generous proportions, causes them to show 
a lamentable degree of unfairness in dealing 
with religious matters.’’ 

The eminent writer then proceeds to show 
that for the resulting tendency to regard re- 
ligion merely as a compound of hypocrisy 
and superstition, the true remedy is in a 
‘‘historic understanding’’ which gives a 
fairer estimate and a more hopeful outlook. 
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and in a spiritual attitude which is usually 
the product ‘‘of long training, directed by 
the frequently repeated messages of thought- 
ful men.’’ ‘‘It is desirable that there should 
be large opportunities for social contact and 
fellowship between those to whom truth, 
goodness, justice, gentleness and beauty are 
vital things, and to whom common aims and 
aspirations and a similar outlook upon life 
would give added worth and pleasure to so- 
cial intercourse.”’ 

In seeking to build a church on a basis of 
devotion to the noblest human ideals, in this 
attempt to form a ‘‘fellowship of free spir- 
its’’ drawn together by like admirations, we 
have the sanction of the psychologists, phil- 
osophers and pedagogical experts of the pre- 
sent day. For they are practically at one 
in declaring that education to be incomplete 
which does no more than develop the powers 
of the mind and store it with useful informa- 
tion. They agree that those influences are 
of supreme importance which shape the ad- 
mirations of men, which so affect their ap- 
preciations and estimates of value that they 
learn to care for the best things most and 
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to appraise lesser goods at their relative 
worth. 

These influences work among the springs 
of human nature and determine character. 
In proportion as the seale of values is prop- 
erly arranged and the various interests and 
impulses of our nature are adjusted by allow- 
ing each free play in proportion to its 
relative importance, there is attained the su- 
preme good of an ordered inner life. 

But is such a chureh Christian? I think 
we could honestly reply, Yes. But since 
‘‘Christian’’ is a eulogistic term, it is better 
to try to deserve it than to claim it. Wheth- 
er we are Christians and ladies and gentle- 
men may safely be left to the judgment of 
our friends and neighbors. But this seems 
clear, that the world is not likely to be in- 
terested in a Christianity that is different 
from devotion to those ideals of truth and 
goodness to which we try to conform our 
lives. 

These conceptions are, I trust, sun-clear. 
We associated together because we are seek- 
ing to order our lives by the same principles, 
because of a common devotion to those ideals 
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which are our natural goals. Since this de- 
votion is religion, we know at once the aim 
of religious education. It is not primarily 
to teach children any facts whatsoever, 
either about the Bible or about religious doc- 
trines or religious history. But it is to bias 
the children in the direction of the good, to 
inspire them with a supreme reverence for 
the type of human life that seems to us no- 
blest and most beautiful. To instruct boys 
and girls is intellectual education: to make 
of them lovers of truth and its fearless seek- 
ers and followers is religious education. The 
parent and the Sunday School teacher ought 
never to forget this fact. The aim of the 
two educations is totally different, and they 
proceed by different methods. When the ob- 
ject is the acquisition of knowledge or the 
capacity to think clearly and effectively the 
teaching must be explicit and direct, but 
when a moral influence is to be exerted the 
direct method is almost worthless. Moraliz- 
ing is notoriously uninteresting and unprofit- 
able. We naturally resent an evident at- 
tempt to influence our likings and ideals. 
While a moral precept may have value when 
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it has been prepared for and comes to give 
definite form to a moral truth that has been 
vaguely felt, the fact remains that morality 
is best taught and learned when little or 
nothing is said about it. 

Moral instruction is almost purely a mat- 
ter of contagion. We grow into the good life 
as we become gentlemen and patriots. ‘‘ All 
unconsciously we imbibe the benign influ- 
ences, taking them in with the air that we 
breathe.’’ We take out tone and catch our 
spirit from those whom we associate with 
and admire. As the reading of books on eti- 
quette can never make gentlemen and ladies, 
so there is no magical power in the catchisin 
or the literature of the ancient Israelites to 
produce a noble character. Indeed, in moral 
teaching the subject matter is almost indif- 
ferent, the supremely important thing being 
the spirit and attitude of the teacher. The 
facts that children learn in Sunday School 
are for the most part forgotten, but if the 
teacher has an intellectual conscience and 
reverences truth supremely there is a perma- 
nent result in the shape of a bias in the 
young lives, and a consecration more or less 
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complete to the ideal of a perfectly true and 
sincere life. 

If the teacher foregts this and begins to 
think that the all important thing is a knowl- 
edge of the geography of Palestine or of the 
stories of the patriarchs, discouragement and 
a sense of failure are likely to result. If, on 
the other hand, the teacher says, ‘‘I see clear- 
ly that it is the personality that teaches, and 
I am so far from my own ideals that I dare 
not teach,’’ the answer is, ‘‘You teach mor- 
ally not so much by what you are as by what 
you aspire to be. If you have confidence in 
your ideals, never fear; for they will trans- 
mit themselves by contagion, and that is pre- 
cisely the end desired. But if you think 
there is something higher than truth and 
beauty and good will, if you doubt whether 
we ought to try to live by such ideals, your 
influence will indeed be pernicious, and who- 
ever associates with you is lkely to suffer 
injury.’’ 

Our idea will be clearer, perhaps, if set in 
contrast with that of some other institutions — 
for religious culture. The comparison is en- 
tirely friendly and is made purely in the in- 
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terest of clearness. While we are alike in 
endeavoring to inculcate the virtues that be- 
long to the good life, they lay more stress 
upon teaching certain doctrines which they 
eall ‘“‘the truth’’ than in developing a spirit 
consecrated to the search for truth. They 
wish the children to acquire and hold un- 
changed through life certain traditional con- 
ceptions. 

We, on the other hand, teach the best we 
know and seek to introduce our children to 
the most enlightened views men have been 
able to attain. We aim to make them ac- 
quainted with what educated men are think- 
ing the world over, but at the same time to 
have them understand that truth is a living, 
erowing thing, that more light is ever com- 
ing into the world, and that it is their high- 
est religious duty to welcome that light and 
live in it. They are taught that whatever 
turns out to be true on any subject is Uni- 
tarian doctrine and are thus impledged to 
the spirit of progress. So far as we suc- 
ceed we send out into the world, not a num- 
ber of more or less ardent defenders of some 
creed as a final statement of religious truth, 
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but a generation of men and women in sym- 
pathy with science and its progress, facing 
the light, always ready to go forward and to 
do the world’s work. We aim to produce a 
flexible, progressive type, able to maintain 
its adjustment with a growing world. 

Now since in all teaching the moral and 
religious influence is exerted not so much 
by the subject matter as by the method and 
spirit of the teacher, since it is the how more 
than the what of the teaching that affects 
the character and shapes the life, almost any 
great subject of human interest may serve 
as material for instruction. The courses of 
study in our Sunday School are varied and 
ehanged from time to time. The Bible is 
studied, and for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is not taught in the schools and is 
but little read at home, yet it is a great lit- 
erature and it has played a great part in hu- 
man history. To some it is a fetish, while to 
others it is a stronghold of superstition. A 
rational knowledge of it is as rare as it is 
valuable. | 

Then it is especially adapted to our pur- 
pose. There is a great opportunity in deal- 
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ing with a book which many so adore that 
they are unwilling to learn the truth about 
it. The present method which some have of 
ignoring what the Higher Criticism has to 
say of the Bible, of minimizing or seeking 
to explain away the results of biblical 
science, is morally disastrous. In our teach- 
ing there is neither hostility to traditional 
notions nor partisan defense. The question 
simply is, ‘‘ What is this hterature? What is 
its origin and nature? What have scholars 
to say about it? What value has it for us?’’ 
The religious use of the Bible is to find out 
the truth about it and read it as intelligently 
as possible. The result of proper teaching 
will thus be not only to broaden the mind 
and develop rational views, but to produce 
the profound conviction that we have no re- 
ligious interests that conflict with absolute 
loyalty to science and that no tradition is 
more sacred than truth. It will tend to pro- 
tect our young people from occultism, mysti- 
cism and religious diseases generally, and 
from tendencies to intellectual reversion. 
They will learn to despise the sophistries and 
evasions of those who have no intellectual 
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conscience, and to be as fearless, honest and 
straightforward in their religious thinking 
and expression as they are even now ex- 
pected to be in their financial transactions. 
Furthermore, the teacher has an oppor- 
tunity to compare the ancient Hebrew view 
of the universe with the modern, the old 
myths and legends with the truer story of 
science, and by the contrast to fix each clear- 
ly in the mind. There is thus developed an 
appreciation of the Bible as a literature re- 
cording the ideas and ideals of a gifted race, 
and affording the materials for understand- 
ing an evolution of religious thought and 
feeling extending through more than a thou- 
sand years. The direct intellectual profit in 
such study may be very large, there is a solid 
satisfaction in the clear ideas and sound 
knowledge gained, and the spirit of trust in 
and devotion to truth is the apparently inci- 
dental yet supremely important result. And 
what is here said of truth applies to the 
other ideals of righteousness, reverence and 
love. If they are in the atmosphere of the 
home, the church and school, they will prop- 
agate themselves by contagion. If they 
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are absent, it is futile to hope that they can 
be transmitted to the children in some other 
way. 

_Of course, it is necessary to say something 
about the use of the word ‘‘God’’ and our 
attitude toward Jesus. If what was said 
about liberty in the beginning of this ad- 
dress be remembered, it is clear that this 
chureh as a church has no doctrines which it 
imposes upon its members. Beliefs are private 
matters. Hach person is given perfect liberty. 
In my own use of that liberty I have come 
to certain conclusions which are here stated, 
not in an authoritative way, but solely for 
the reason that they may be helpful. The 
name Christ to most of those who worship 
him means simply the ideally perfect man: 
it stands for a conception in which all their 
ideals of the good lfe are united. Now 
about this two questions may be asked. Of 
these the first and principal is, ‘‘Do you 
have some such ideal to which you try to 
conform your life?’’ and the second is, ‘‘Do 
you call that ideal Christ?’’ Or the second 
question may be put in this way, ‘‘Do you 
think that Jesus of Nazareth personally real- 
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ized the human ideal in absolute perfec- 
tion?’’ Now to me at least it seems that the 
first is really the religious and vitally im- 
portant question, while the second is purely 
intellectual and to be decided by historical 
evidence. And no matter what may be the 
true answer to the second, it remains that 
practically our sole concern should be with 
the first. You may or may not think it prob- 
able that the human ideal was realized in 
western Asia nineteen centuries ago: but 
surely the great question is, ‘‘ Are you and I 
earnestly trying to realize it now?’’ And if 
We can sincerely answer this affirmatively, is 
there any reason why a difference of opin- 
ion as to the historical question should be a 
bar to our fellowship? 

The use of the term God presents a greater 
difficulty, one so great that some seldom em- 
ploy the word. The difficulty is not merely 
that the thought of God has been evolving 
for ages and that barbarous conceptions 
have gradually given place to those that 
are higher and nobler. Nor do we hesitate 
to use the word only because we realize that 
no word can be more than an inadequate 
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symbol of a reality that transcends our 
thought. These are real difficulties, but there 
is another about which thought is usually 
less clear. The word God signifies a cosmic 
power and also an ideal of goodness and per- 
fection. What troubles people is that while 
we worship the goodness and hope that it 
really governs the power, this has not yet 
really been shown to be so. We have many 
theodicies, yet our partiality and desire that 
they should explain cannot blind our eyes 
to the fact that none of them is a success. 
And so it happens that we usually believe 
that the ideal goodness and the cosmic en- 
ergy are one because it is the only view in 
which we can rest. This is entirely natural 
and legitimate, but it is a pure act of faith. 
It may be that the greater knowledge of 
future men will justify this faith. But in 
the meantime we cannot possibly make a mis- 
take if we worship only the good. We know 
with a certainty that no science can increase 
that we are made for the true, the beautiful, 
the good, for reverence, justice and love, and 
our devotion to these spiritual realities is 
what we ought to mean by the worship of 
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God. We are to teach the little ones that 
every noble aspiration, every impulse up- 
ward, is a part of that worship. 

This being clear, there should be no con 
fusion of thought as to our proper attitude 
to nature. The laws and processes of nature 
are to be understood. Upon a knowledge of 
them depends our health, prosperity, social 
progress and our very life. The proper atti- 
tude is that of inquiry for the sake of the 
knowledge that makes wise action possible 
and that gives us a certain measure of con- 
trol. But it is impossible to adore natural 
processes, to worship mathematical, physical, 
chemical, or biological laws. The only thing 
that we may properly worship is excellence, 
both actual and ideal. The only worship 
that uplifts is moral, and God is a name for 
the good. 

To such conclusions multitudes of clear. 
sighted men and women are coming, though 
they have not yet found each other out. In 
all churches and outside of all are people 
who are feeling their way in this direction. 
The merit of the Church of the Unity is that, 
being a specialist in this service, it has some- 
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what anticipated the average development 
and can state clearly what so many feel. The 
simplicity of these conceptions is as remark- 
able as their evident value. We need fellow- 
ship and must have liberty. Here both are 
offered. And the fellowship must have a 
basis that is not arbitrary, but natural. It 
must express a real kinship. We therefore 
build on what is deepest and at the same 
time noblest in human nature, the instine- 
tive love of the true, the beautiful, the good, 
upon the ideals whose authority we all ac- 
knowledge and into whose likeness we wish 
to grow. Such an association is truly a 
church, for its members are united by their 
affections, by their common worship of the 
good. Moreover, the work they are engaged 
in is absolutely fundamental in importance. 
For what is aimed at is to so influence each 
other, our children and the community at 
large that all shall love the right things most, 
that property and social position may be esti- 
mated at their relative value in the scale of 
human goods, and that high over all other 
objects of endeavor shall be the ideal of a 
manly, womanly character, of a sincere, up- 
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right and socially useful life. Whether this 
ideal shall be called by one man’s name and 
whether it was realized in perfection in a 
particular case is doubtless of some impor- 
tance, but surely a difference of opinion in 
this regard should not be allowed to keep 
apart those who really have the same ideal 
and strive for the same goal. 

The source, then, of our alhenation from 
each other, the real bar to human fellowship, 
appears to be a confusion of thought. We 
suppose that we mean something different 
because we do not with any accuracy know 
what we mean. But when, as a result of dis- 
cussion or Socratic questioning, we know our 
minds and our purpose becomes single, we 
find that that purpose is substantially com- 
mon. And to unite men in a happy and 
free and helpful fellowship on the basis of 
that common purpose, to help them to ful- 
fill it more effectually by clearing away the 
confusion of thought and the misunderstand- 
ings that keep them apart is the unique pur- 
pose of the ‘‘Church of the Unity.’’ 
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